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Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades 


Learning  about  the  world  and  its  people  is 
the  goal  of  the  Social  Studies.  This  is  a goal 
which,  without  a doubt,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  young  children. 
Their  fascination  with  exploring  the  world 
they  know  and  learning  about  the  people 
whom  they  see  and  meet  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. Today,  this  world  of  young  chil- 
dren and  the  circle  of  people  whom  they 
meet  has  been  greatly  expanded.  Children 
view  television,  listen  to  the  radio,  attend 
the  movies,  and  travel  with  their  families. 
Five-  and  six-year-olds  bring  to  school  with 
them  a greater  background  of  experiences 
and  understandings  than  has  ever  before 
been  possible. 

Children  are  regularly  bombarded  with 
sensory  experiences  and  unorganized  infor- 
mation which  can  be  confusing  as  well  as  in- 
formative. They  are  challenged  to  explore 
far  beyond  their  own  neighborhoods  and 
communities  while  they  are  still  attempting 
to  comprehend  their  immediate  environment. 
Children  have  questions  which  need  answer- 
ing. They  want  information  and  they  need 
help  in  understanding  the  great  world  which 
is  brought  so  close  to  them  every  day.  As 
we  see  the  expanding  world  of  children  and 
understand  more  about  their  needs  and  abili- 
ties, we  recognize  the  significant  role  the  So- 
cial Studies  in  the  primary  grades  plays  in 
satisfying  the  natural  curiosity  of  children 


and  in  challenging  their  continuous  intellec- 
tual development.  In  assuming  this  role,  the 
purposes  which  an  effective  Social  Studies 
program  must  serve  are  threefold. 

1.  Provide  Knowledge  and  Understanding 
About  the  Immediate  Environment 
Six-,  seven-,  and  eight-year-old  children 
want  knowledge.  They  like  to  have  informa- 
tion, they  are  interested  in  most  everything 
they  see  and  they  want  to  know  about  these 
things;  but,  knowledge  alone  is  not  enough. 
It  is  much  more  important  for  youngsters  to 
develop  the  appreciations,  attitudes,  and 
skills  which  enable  them  to  use  knowledge 
and  to  think  about  their  world— to  under- 
stand the  people  and  the  events  in  their 
world.  Understanding  is  the  meaning  which 
grows  from- seeing  relationships-among  facts 
and  ideas.  Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies  is 
the  utilization  of  facts  and  information  to 
understand  why  people  live  and  behave  as 
they  do,  to  understand  why  the  institutions 
of  our  society  are  needed. 

This  kind  of  understanding  is  well  illus- 
trated in  what  can  be  done  with  the  familiar 
topic  of  community  helpers  in  the  Social 
Studies  at  the  primary  level.  In  such  a 
study,  children  are  usually  taught  that  there 
are  people  who  help  us  live  in  the  com- 
munity-policemen, firemen,  garbage  collec- 
tors, store  keepers,  and  many  others.  Chil- 
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dren  are  then  made  acquainted  with  the  du- 
ties or  jobs  of  each  of  these  “helpers.”  If  the 
study  stops  here,  the  children  have  simply 
been  given  information  and  often  informa- 
tion they  already  know  from  everyday  living. 
It  is  only  if  they  are  helped  to  use  these  facts 
and  others  to  see  why  these  services  are 
needed,  how  they  are  supported,  and  their 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  all,  that  under- 
standing and  appreciation  can  be  developed. 
The  policeman,  for  instance,  is  essential  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  group  living.  Young 
children  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
problems  of  group  living  which  make  it  nec- 
essary to  have  someone  who  serves  to  enforce 
the  rules  or  laws  which  people  make  in  order 
to  live  together.  Young  children  play  games; 
they  make  elaborate  rules;  and  they  appeal 
to  the  teacher  or  other  adults  to  serve  as 
arbiter  in  the  enforcement  of  their  rules. 
Understanding  this  they  can  be  helped  to  see 
similar  conditions  in  the  community  and  thus 
be  helped  to  understand  the  essential  nature 
of  law  enforcement. 

They  can  also  be  helped  to  see  the  reasons 
for  and  the  origin  of  the  laws  the  policeman 
enforces.  Once  recognizing  the  need  of  all 
people  in  the  community  for  the  services  of 
the  policeman  they  can  then  begin  to  under- 
stand the  principle  of  taxation  (each  family 
paying  its  share)  as  a means  of  enabling  a 
community  to  supply  these  services.  It  is 
this  kind  of  thoughtful,  analytical  approach 
which  builds  children’s  understanding  of 
their  immediate  environment.  Much  infor- 
mation is  needed  but  it  is  information  that 
children  can  use  in  thinking  about  their 
world. 

2.  Provide  Opportunities  for  Children 
to  Explore  Widely 

While  recognizing  young  children’s  need 
for  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their 


immediate  environment,  we  also  recognize 
that  we  cannot  confine  their  interests  to  their 
own  communities.  Children  today  are  chal-^ 
lenged  to  explore  widely  and  we  must  sup- 
port their  need  to  do  this.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  places  and  people  who  live  far  away 
from  them.  They  are  curious  about  the  way 
things  used  to  be.  They  want  to  know  about 
the  far-away  and  long  ago. 

As  we  attempt  to  satisfy  this  interest  and 
need,  we  must  recognize,  however,  that  chil- 
dren can  understand  the  remote  in  time  and 
space  only  if  they  are  able  to  bring  meaning 
to  it  from  their  present  everyday  living. 
Simply  talking  about  the  far-away  and  long 
ago  can  become  a highly  abstract  experience. 
Children  will  need  concrete  experiences  and 
help  in  relating  their  talk  to  their  own  ex- 
periences. 

This  approach  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
help  given  a group  of  young  children  who 
as  a result  of  a television  presentation  be- 
came interested  in  dinosaurs.  They  asked 
many  questions  and  showed  considerable  in- 
terest in  knowing  about  these  prehistoric  ani- 
mals. The  teacher  brought  to  school  a set  of 
plastic  dinosaurs  made  to  scale.  The  chil- 
dren were  concerned  with  the  size  of  the 
real  animals.  They  found  information  on 
their  sizes  and  measured  off  sections  of  the 
play  area  to  get  some  notion  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  dinosaurs.  The  teacher  and  the 
children  also  traced  the  gasoline  their  fami- 
lies used  in  their  cars  back  to  the  petroleum 
which  was  made  from  the  decayed  dinosaurs 
and  other  organic  materials.  The  interest 
continued  for  some  time  with  the  teacher 
continually  striving  to  provide  concrete  ex- 
periences to  help  children  comprehend  these 
animals  that  had  lived  so  long  ago. 

Although  we  welcome  children’s  questions 
and  try  to  satisfy  their  expressed  curiosities 
we  do  not  wait  for  children  to  ask  questions. 
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We  make  opportunities  to  extend  children’s 
understanding  beyond  their  immediate  en- 
vironment at  appropriate  times  and  in  ap- 
propriate ways.  The  many  institutions  and 
customs  in  the  children’s  present  lives  have 
their  roots  in  an  interesting  and  significant 
past.  We  look  back  with  children  to  help 
them  see  the  way  things  used  to  be.  This 
enables  them  to  understand  better  the  sig- 
nificant changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  continued  change. 

Children’s  lives  in  their  own  communities 
are  so  greatly  affected  by  people  and  prod- 
ucts from  far-away  places  that  we  guide 
children  to  see  the  contributions  people  and 
places  make  to  their  lives.  In  so  doing,  we 
help  children  to  explore  widely,  but  always 
in  ways  meaningful  to  them. 

3.  Help  Children  Value  People 

All  of  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
about  man  and  his  world  available  today  is 
of  little  use  if  the  members  of  our  society  do 
not  respect  one  another  and  cherish  one  an- 
other’s rights  to  freedom  and  self-realization. 
Children  must  begin  early  to  place  great 
value  on  people  and  to  learn  the  skills  which 
enable  them  to  work  with  people  in  achiev- 
ing common  goals.  The  understandings  and 
appreciations  developed  through  the  Social 
Studies  in  the  primary  grades  can  contribute 
to  this  attitude  toward  people  as  children 
recognize  the  contributions  others  make  to 
their  lives  and  their  well-being.  This  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  bring  about  a funda- 
mental valuing  of  people. 

The  Social  Studies  program  must  provide 
for  an  environment  in  which  children  have 
many  opportunities  to  actively  plan  and  work 
wiih  other  children,  to  meet  people  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  cultures  different 
from  their  own,  and  to  experience  the  satis- 
faction from  serving  or  otherwise  contribut- 


ing to  the  welfare  of  other  people.  Children 
must  be  helped  to  understand  that  there  are 
great  differences  in  people  and  that  there  is 
an  advantage  in  these  differences.  We  enjoy 
a variety  of  customs,  music,  architecture, 
foods,  and  other  things  because  this  country 
is  made  up  of  people  who,  coming  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds,  are  different  from 
one  another  in  many  ways. 

We  have  a variety  of  things  we  need  in  liv- 
ing because  people  have  different  skills  and 
they  work  at  different  jobs.  People  look 
different,  they  live  in  different  ways,  and 
they  like  different  things;  but,  they  also  have 
many  things  in  common.  The  basis  of  true 
cooperation,  then,  is  not  a question  of  wheth- 
er one  looks  or  dresses  or  lives  like  others, 
but  whether  one  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  texts  for  the  primary  grades  in  the 
Living  In  Our  Times  Social  Studies  Series 
are  designed  to  help  achieve  these  three  fun- 
damental goals.  This  Series  concerns  itself 
with  the  interests  paramount  to  children  at 
their  respective  grade  levels. 

The  readiness  text  for  the  first  grade,  Curi- 
ous Chester,  examines  with  the  children 
some  of  their  questions  about  school.  The 
second  text  for  the  first  grade,  Learning 
About  Our  Families,  explores  a number  of 
aspects  of  family  living.  The  second  grade 
text,  Learning  About  Our  Neighbors,  em- 
phasizes people  living  as  neighbors  within  a 
community,  and  the  third  grade  text,  Learn- 
ing About  Our  Country,  extends  the  explora- 
tion into  many  different  types  of  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

At  each  of  these  levels,  this  Series  extends 
the  children’s  understanding  of  their  imme- 
diate environment  by  presenting  valuable  in- 
formation and  encouraging  children  to  reason 
and  think  creatively  about  the  situations 
presented.  In  all  of  the  texts  of  the  primary 
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grades  the  content  extends  the  children’s  un- 
derstandings beyond  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods or  communities.  Children  are  helped 
to  see  the  sources  beyond  their  community 
that  provide  many  of  the  things  they  need 
every  day.  Their  concept  of  the  long  ago  is 
extended  as  they  are  helped  to  see  how  peo- 
ple lived  in  the  past  and  how  things  were 
made. 

Throughout  this  Series  people  are  im- 


portant. A variety  of  home  and  family  situa- 
tions are  presented.  The  presentation  of  a 
single  family  or  home  type  is  avoided.  Chil- 
dren from  a variety  of  backgrounds  can  find 
points  of  identification  and  recognition  in 
these  texts.  The  focus  is  on  the  interrelation- 
ships of  people. 

The  content  of  each  text  is  soundly  based 
in  history,  geography,  sociology,  economics, 
anthropology,  and  civics. 
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Planning;  a Social  Studies  Program 

o o 

for  the  Primary  Grades 


A textbook  is  a valuable  tool  in  building  a 
sound  Social  Studies  program.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  the  only  tool  or  resource  used  if 
the  program  is  to  be  rich  and  rewarding  for 
children.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  chil- 
dren learn,  it  is  essential  that  a variety  of  re- 
sources and  materials  be  used  to  supplement 
the  texts. 

Firsthand  encounters  with  people  and  com- 
munity agencies,  use  of  supplementary  books, 
and  constructive  activities  are  important  con- 
stituents of  a functional  program.  Careful 
teacher  planning  for  the  inclusion  of  a variety 
of  activities  and  teaching-learning  materials 
is  a necessity. 

Using  the  Textbook 

A well-written  textbook  can  serve  a num- 
ber of  valuable  purposes  in  the  teaching  of 
Social  Studies.  It  can  serve  as  the  organizing 
focus  for  a series  of  experiences  for  children. 
When  used  in  such  a way,  it  supplies  the 
basic  information  about  each  topic  to  chil- 
dren, which  is  supplemented  by  information 
from  other  books  and  a variety  of  resources. 
The  text  may  also  be  used  as  a source  of  in- 
formation for  teaching  units  or  experiences 
suggested  by  a course  of  study.  It  may  also 
serve  as  one  kind  of  reference  for  answering 


the  questions  of  children  which  arise  from 
their  day-to-day  experiences  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  school. 

The  texts  in  this  Series  have  been  prepared 
to  serve  a variety  of  purposes.  The  teachers 
who  wish  to  use  these  texts  as  the  organizing 
focus  of  Social  Studies  experiences  for  chil- 
dren will  find  many  suggestions  for  their  use 
and  for  supplementary  activities  in  the  man- 
uals. The  material  for  children  has  been 
written  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  them  to 
think  about  the  factual  material  presented 
and  to  observe  their  immediate  environment 
more  closely  and  seek  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  It  is  recognized  that  in 
planning  to  meet  immediate  interests  and 
concerns  of  children,  teachers  may  not  wish 
to  use  the  teaching  units  in  the  order  pre- 
sented. This  can  be  done  without  difficulty. 
Teachers  using  courses  of  study  will  find 
these  texts  closely  parallel  the  required  ma- 
terial. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  keeping  the 
reading  load  of  these  texts  as  light  as  possible. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  readiness  text  re- 
quires no  reading  by  children.  Subsequent 
texts  do  not  present  excessively  heavy  vocab- 
ularies. Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some 
children  who  experience  difficulty  in  reading 
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parts  of  the  material.  There  are  a number 
of  ways  teachers  can  deal  with  this  problem. 
A maximum  use  of  the  carefully  planned  il- 
lustrations in  each  text  will  enable  the 
slower  readers  to  gain  directly  from  the  texts 
many  of  the  ideas  developed  there.  Fre- 
quent discussion  of  the  pictures  by  the 
teacher  and  the  children  will  help  these  chil- 
dren to  gain  skill  in  interpreting  graphic  ma- 
terials and  to  use  the  pictures  as  context  clues 
in  their  attempts  to  read  the  texts. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  the  teacher 
and  the  entire  class  will  read  together  the 
material  and  discuss  it.  On  other  occasions, 
when  desirable  for  children  to  read  inde- 
pendently, the  use  of  committees  or  teams 
will  aid  in  overcoming  the  problems  of  the 
slow  readers.  On  these  occasions  the  teacher 
will  select  committee  members  in  such  a way 
that  there  are  combinations  of  faster  and 
slower  readers  working  together.  A further 
help  will  be  the  provision  of  questions  as 
guides  for  study.  Each  committee  will  be 
given  or  helped  to  develop  specific  questions 
to  be  answered.  The  faster  readers  can  then 
read  each  question  and  all  children  turn  to 
the  text  to  find  the  answer  which  they  discuss 
together.  It  will  also  be  important  to  help 
the  slower  readers  use  very  easy  supplemen- 
tary reading  materials  from  which  they  can 
make  a contribution. 

Using  Community  Resources 

Every  community  offers  a great  wealth  of 
learning  experiences  for  children.  The  fre- 
quent and  effective  use  of  these  resources 
makes  for  a rich  Social  Studies  program. 
While  we  recognize  that  young  children  can 
learn  from  vicarious  experiences,  they  must 
have  access  to  firsthand,  concrete  experi- 
ences also.  These  firsthand  experiences  give 
the  basis  for  understanding  the  vicarious. 
They  help  children  bring  meaning  to  the 


more  or  less  abstract  ideas  they  read  about 
and  discuss  in  their  classrooms.  They  help 
to  clarify  and  extend  the  information  chil- 
dren are  gaining. 

The  list  of  resources  in  any  community 
would  be  extensive.  Stores,  museums,  art 
galleries,  community  agencies,  zoos,  farms, 
people  with  special  abilities  or  hobbies  are 
only  a few  of  the  kinds  of  resources  availa- 
ble. Each  community  is  different  and  offers 
unique  opportunities  in  addition  to  the  range 
mentioned  here. 

Teachers  must  be  alert  to  all  of  these  pos- 
sibilities in  planning  Social  Studies  experi- 
ences. Each  of  the  teachers’  manuals  in  this 
Series  suggests  specific  resources  to  be  used 
on  certain  occasions.  Teachers  will,  of 
course,  substitute  where  desirable  and  also 
frequently  extend  activities  beyond  those 
suggested. 

Trips 

Trips  into  the  community  and  the  observa- 
tion of  people  at  work  are  two  very  effective 
ways  to  utilize  resources.  Trips  offer  a num- 
ber of  values  for  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  In  the  first  place,  they  provide  very 
fine  experiences  in  using  observational  and 
interview  methods  in  gathering  information. 
These  methods  of  study  are  essential  learn- 
ings which  children  must  be  helped  to  derive 
from  their  Social  Studies  experiences.  Care- 
ful planning  for  trips  and  guidance  of  the 
children’s  observation  will  increase  their 
sensitivity  to  their  immediate  environment 
and  help  them  to  grow  toward  independence 
in  their  own  learning. 

Trips  are  also  valuable  in  helping  children 
see  and  understand  the  relationships  of  peo- 
ple in  the  community.  Watching  people 
work  together  to  produce  a loaf  of  bread  or 
a shirt  helps  them  to  understand  the  inter- 
dependence of  people  more  effectively  than 
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simply  talking  or  reading  about  it.  They  also 
can  gain  an  understanding  of  a process  much 
more  effectively  by  watching  the  process  car- 
ried through  to  completion. 

Trips  have  the  additional  value  of  provid- 
ing sensory  experiences  which  deepen  and 
enrich  learning.  Hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
and  tasting  are  all  brought  into  the  learning 
process. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  trip  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  preparation  for  the  trip. 
The  responsibility  for  careful  planning  re- 
sides with  the  teacher.  The  initial  planning 
should  be  done  with  the  school  principal. 
Children’s  interest  should  not  be  aroused  un- 
til it  is  certain  that  the  trip  is  possible.  Care- 
ful selection  of  the  places  to  be  visited  in 
terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  children’s 
learning  and  their  relationship  to  the  chil- 
dren’s interests  and  background  is  important 
to  the  success  of  a trip. 

If  at  all  feasible,  the  teacher  should  in- 
vestigate the  place  to  be  visited.  The  person 
who  will  guide  the  children  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  the  trip  and  helped 
to  understand  the  children’s  level  of  maturity 
and  readiness  for  certain  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. Some  preparation  should  be  given  the 
children  for  what  they  will  see.  They  might 
be  helped  to  list  what  they  hope  to  learn  on 
the  trip  or  questions  they  wish  to  ask  the 
guide. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  if  the  guide  can  com- 
municate effectively  with  the  children.  The 
teacher,  however,  must  stand  ready  to  com- 
pensate for  a poor  guide.  The  teacher  can 
ask  questions  calculated  to  bring  out  signifi- 
cant points  and  clarify  explanations  or  point 
out  features  the  children  need  to  notice. 

Following  the  trip,  brief  discussions  should 
be  held  with  the  children.  It  is  not  always 
best  to  try  to  carry  on  a lengthy  discussion 
immediately  following  the  trip.  This  is  es- 


pecially true  if  the  children  are  fatigued.  A 
very  brief  recall  of  important  ideas  at  this 
time  helps  to  clarify  and  fix  the  ideas  in  the 
children’s  memories.  Short  discussions  with 
the  children  over  the  period  of  several  days 
are  frequently  rewarding  because  the  chil- 
dren have  had  time  to  think  and  “digest” 
some  of  the  things  they  have  seen. 

Safety  precautions  for  such  a trip  are  im- 
portant. Careful  planning  for  transportation 
or  for  the  itinerary  of  a walking  trip  will  pay 
handsome  dividends  in  peace  of  mind  for 
the  teacher  and  the  other  adults  who  will  be 
asked  to  go  along.  Planning  with  the  two  or 
three  parents  or  other  adults  who  will  accom- 
pany the  children  will  include  agreements 
about  their  responsibility  for  groups  of  chil- 
dren and  discussions  of  the  purposes  of  the 
trip  and  the  ways  the  adults  can  contribute 
to  the  children’s  learning. 

Visitors  to  the  Classroom 

It  is  equally  effective  to  bring  members  of 
the  community  into  the  classroom  to  help 
children.  Every  community  has  people  who 
have  valuable  information  or  skills  which 
they  can  share  with  children.  Older  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  have  seen  it 
change  and  who  have  collected  interesting 
information  about  its  past  can  be  extremely 
helpful  to  children.  Frequently  these  people 
have  effective  story-telling  skills  and  because 
they  have  the  time  they  enjoy  working  with 
children.  There  are  always  people  who  pur- 
sue interesting  hobbies  and  who  are  pleased 
to  share  their  interests  with  children.  Trades- 
men or  professional  people  are  glad  to  dem- 
onstrate their  skills  and  contribute  informa- 
tion to  children.  Older  children  may  have 
studied  a subject  which  is  of  interest  to  your 
class.  They  can  share  their  learning  experi- 
ences. The  possibilities  for  help  from  these 
sources  are  almost  unlimited. 
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Using  Maps  and  Globes 

Many  children  today  have  experiences 
with  maps  early  in  their  life.  Road  maps 
used  for  family  trips  are  familiar  to  young 
children.  Globes  and  other  maps,  if  not 
found  in  the  home,  have  come  into  the  ex- 
periences of  young  children  by  means  of  tel- 
evision. The  primary  grades  Social  Studies 
program  must  be  the  place  where  children 
gain  extended  concepts  of  maps  and  their 
use. 

It  is  essential  that  every  classroom  have 
available  a globe  and  some  simple  maps  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  The  globe  is  the 
only  true  map  because  it  shows  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth.  Maps  show  parts  of  the 
earth  flattened  out  and  for  this  reason  distort 
certain  features  of  the  earth.  This  under- 
standing is  a basic  concept  concerning  maps 
which  children  will  gain  as  they  advance 
through  their  work  in  the  area  of  Social 
Studies. 

There  are  certain  basic  concepts  about 
maps  and  globes  which  we  should  develop 
with  children  in  the  primary  grades : 

1.  A map  is  a plan,  picture,  or  diagram 
showing  a part  or  all  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  globe  is  a true  model  of  the  earth 
because  it  shows  its  roundness. 

3.  A map  can  be  used  to  tell  you  how  to 
get  from  one  place  to  another;  how  far 
it  is  from  one  place  to  another. 

4.  There  are  four  cardinal  directions: 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

5.  A map  can  be  used  to  tell  you  the  direc- 
tion of  one  place  from  another. 

6.  A map  tells  certain  facts  about  the  earth. 
It  can  tell  the  kind  of  things  that  grow 
in  an  area.  It  can  tell  the  number  of 
people  living  in  an  area  and  many  other 
things. 

7.  Directions  on  a map  are  determined  by 


the  poles  of  the  earth.  North  is  not  al- 
ways the  top  of  a map. 

There  are  certain  map  reading  skills  which 
should  have  their  beginnings  in  the  primary 
grades : 

1.  Using  a community  map  to  locate  and 
travel  to  a specific  area. 

2.  Using  a simple  map  key.  (symbols  for 
specific  places  and  areas— land  and 
water ) 

3.  Locating  the  cardinal  directions  on  map 
and  globe. 

4.  Identifying  major  features  of  the  earth 
—land  and  water. 

5.  Recognizing  the  equator  divides  the 
earth  into  a Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

6.  Identifying  land  marks  as  north  or  south 
of  the  equator. 

7.  Using  simple  terms  with  understand- 
ing. (ocean,  continent,  island,  equator, 
mountain  range,  and  plain  as  intro- 
duced ) 

8.  Locating  and  naming  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  as  introduced. 

9.  Locating  our  country  on  a map  and 
knowing  it  is  in  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

The  content  of  the  primary  grades  texts 
of  this  Series  is  designed  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  these  understandings  and  skills. 
Early,  the  children  meet  maps  showing  a 
route  to  school  or  a map  of  a route  for  a trip 
into  the  community.  The  children  are  also 
introduced  to  political  and  product  maps  of 
parts  of  the  world  very  early  in  this  Series. 
It  is  intended  that  children  will  have  as  many 
opportunities  as  possible  to  see  and  use  maps 
from  the  beginning  of  their  Social  Studies  ex- 
periences. It  is  important,  however,  to  rec- 
ognize that  simple  exposure  to  maps  will  not 
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result  in  the  learnings  essential  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  Teachers  will  need  to  talk 
with  children  about  these  maps,  provide 
many  supplementary  experiences  with  maps 
of  the  community,  and  otherwise  consciously 
guide  children  in  the  acquisition  of  map  skills 
and  understandings. 

There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  teach- 
ers and  children  to  prepare  and  use  floor 
plans  of  their  classrooms  and  street  maps  of 
the  neighborhood  and  community  surround- 
ing the  school.  As  children  help  the  teacher 
to  map  areas  familiar  to  them  and  to  use 
these  maps  for  their  excursions  away  from 
the  school,  they  begin  to  see  that  maps  are 
really  symbolic  representations  of  real  areas 
and  landmarks.  As  they  insert  the  symbols 
for  streets,  buildings,  bridges,  streams,  or 
lakes,  they  gain  better  insights  as  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  map  keys. 

Helping  children  gain  a concept  of  the 
cardinal  directions,  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  will  require  some  direct  instruction.  A 
beginning  toward  this  learning  can  be  made 
by  helping  the  children  understand  that  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  If 
the  children  go  outdoors  in  the  morning  and 
face  north,  they  can  see  that  their  right  hand 
is  to  the  east  and  to  the  sun.  A repetition  of 
this  in  the  afternoon  will  help  them  see  that 
their  left  hand  is  to  the  west  and  to  the  sun 
at  this  time.  This  will  have  to  be  done  sev- 
eral times  in  order  to  fix  this  learning.  Not 
all  children  will  find  this  easy  to  remember. 
Some  will  not  fully  learn  this  until  the  second 
or  third  grade.  It  will  be  helpful  in  translat- 
ing the  children’s  understanding  of  cardinal 
directions  to  maps  if  work  on  maps  is  done 
on  the  floor  with  the  map  oriented  to  the 
north  and  the  streets  drawn  in  accordingly. 
In  some  classrooms  teachers  and  children 
have  drawn  a large  arrow  on  the  floor  point- 
ing to  the  north.  This  has  been  left  for  some 


time  and  maps  oriented  in  terms  of  this  di- 
rection. A small  compass  in  the  classroom 
is  helpful  in  building  an  understanding  of 
the  cardinal  directions. 

Using  Audio-Visual  Aids 

There  are  a large  number  of  audio-visual 
materials  which  help  to  bring  reality  and  con- 
creteness to  the  children’s  Social  Studies  ex- 
periences. Such  materials  as  pictures,  au- 
thentic objects,  slides,  motion  pictures,  film- 
strips, recordings,  radio,  and  television  are 
valuable  aids  in  the  primary  grades  and 
should  be  used  extensively. 

Pictures  on  bulletin  boards  keep  before  the 
children  pictures  about  the  people  they  are 
studying.  Pictures  help  children  contrast 
ways  of  living  and  doing  things.  This  is  a 
learning  material  for  which  children  can 
take  much  of  the  responsibility.  The  ar- 
rangement of  bulletin  boards  is  a job  they 
like  to  do.  They  can  join  with  the  teacher 
in  searching  for  pictures  that  illustrate  their 
studies.  In  many  classrooms  or  school  li- 
braries picture  collections  filed  according  to 
topics  make  a valuable  contribution. 

Actual  objects  representing  things  being 
studied  bring  reality  into  Social  Studies  ex- 
periences. The  sources  of  such  objects  are 
numerous.  Many  can  be  collected  from  the 
children’s  homes.  Teachers  have  their  own 
collections  and  in  some  places  museums  will 
lend  certain  objects  to  schools.  A little  time 
spent  inquiring  about  such  possibilities  in 
homes,  libraries,  or  museums  often  results  in 
rewarding  exhibits. 

Slides  and  filmstrips  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects may  be  rented,  purchased  or  borrowed 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  In  this  day  of  ex- 
tensive travel  and  interest  in  color  photog- 
raphy many  families  own  slides  of  all  kinds 
of  interesting  places.  Much  use  needs  to  be 
made  of  this  medium  for  learning. 
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Television  and  motion  pictures  can  play 
an  important  role  in  presenting  remote  places 
and  times  to  children.  These  media  are  un- 
rivaled in  presenting  information  in  a de- 
tailed and  dramatic  way  to  children. 

Planning  Creative  Experiences 

An  essential  part  of  Social  Studies  experi- 
ences is  the  opportunity  to  express  the  ideas 
gained  through  writing,  art  projects,  and 
dramatizing.  These  kinds  of  experiences 
give  children  opportunities  to  organize  and 
express  the  ideas  they  are  acquiring. 

Encourage  children  to  write  about  their 
experiences  in  ways  other  than  reportorial, 
although  factual  writing  is  important.  Once 
they  have  discovered  the  fun  of  creative  writ- 
ing, they  will  continue  to  experiment  with 
it.  Individual  booklets  or  class  books  into 
which  their  creative  efforts  are  put  are  con- 
venient ways  for  children  to  organize  their 
writing.  These  booklets  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  children  to  expand  their  ideas  by 
illustrating  their  stories. 

Paintings  and  drawings  by  individual  chil- 
dren and  group  murals  are  interesting,  satis- 
fying ways  for  children  to  organize  and  sum- 
marize their  Social  Studies  experiences.  In- 
dustrial arts  experiences  in  weaving,  paper 
making,  candle  dipping  or  molding,  grinding 
flour  from  corn,  and  others  are  effective  ways 
to  help  children  understand  industrial  proc- 
esses and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  days  of  tedious  hand  labor. 

Children  can  also  construct  models  of  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  as  a means  of  enrich- 
ing their  experiences.  Portions  of  the  com- 
munity, a harbor,  or  Indian  houses  are  but  a 
few  of  the  possibilities  for  construction  in 
the  classroom. 

Dramatic  play  is  a very  effective  way  to 
aid  children  in  extending  or  clarifying  their 
Social  Studies  learnings.  Young  children 


dramatize  their  experiences  spontaneously. 
Throughout  the  primary  grades  this  should 
be  encouraged.  This  is  the  young  child’s 
way  of  identifying  with  activities  in  their 
world  in  which  they  cannot  otherwise  par- 
ticipate. When  they  assume  the  roles  of 
housewives,  truck  drivers,  airplane  pilots, 
bulldozer  operators,  a pioneer  hunter,  or  an 
Indian  they  are  extending  their  understand- 
ing in  a very  effective  way.  Much  informal 
dramatization  should  be  encouraged  through 
providing  simple  properties  such  as  hats  or 
tools  and  by  providing  the  kind  of  flexible 
schedule  which  allows  children  time  to  spon- 
taneously assume  the  different  roles.  There 
will  also  be  times  when  primary  grades  chil- 
dren wish  to  “give”  a play  for  others.  More 
planning  is  done  on  these  occasions  but  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  costumes  and  settings 
simple  and  easily  executed.  Lines  would 
not  be  memorized  but  come  spontaneously 
from  the  children. 

Focusing  on  Your  Own  Community 

and  Children’s  Concerns 

The  texts  in  this  Series  create  interesting 
situations  in  which  the  children  in  the  stories 
explore  their  own  schools,  neighborhoods, 
and  communities.  It  is  important  that  the 
children  who  are  using  these  books  be  helped 
to  focus  on  their  own  communities— that 
they  be  helped  to  find  out  about  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  towns  as  the  children  in  the 
books  do.  This  means  that  their  classrooms 
will  be  rich  in  materials  from  their  own  com- 
munities and  in  creative  expressions  of  what 
they  are  learning. 

These  texts,  then,  are  really  only  the  start- 
ing point  in  helping  children  learn  and  think 
about  the  people  and  the  institutions  with 
which  they  live  every  day. 

It  will  also  be  important  to  recognize  that 
children  do  not  become  completely  absorbed 
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in  a single  interest  for  a given  period  of  time. 
They  have  many  interests  at  any  one  time. 
One  or  two  interests  may  be  paramount  but 
others  come  along  regularly.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  satisfy  current  and  strong  inter- 
ests. Exciting  news  from  television  or  the 
newspaper  item  which  children  hear  parents 
discuss,  a special  day,  or  a weather  phe- 
nomenon may  capture  children’s  concerns  for 
a brief  time.  We  must  talk  about  this  with 
them,  find  material  for  them,  and  otherwise 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  We  then  can  return 
to  and  continue  with  the  ideas  we  have 
been  pursuing  in  the  texts  or  the  Social  Stud- 
ies unit. 

These  delvings  into  the  areas  of  children’s 


concerns  are  important  and  valuable  experi- 
ences. Teachers,  of  course,  must  use  sound 
judgment  in  estimating  the  value  of  each  in- 
terest and  the  extent  to  which  the  children 
should  be  helped  to  pursue  it  at  a given  time. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  delay  work  on 
a continuing  interest  for  something  that  is  of 
current  value.  Flexible  scheduling  of  work 
times  can  make  it  possible  for  several  in- 
terests to  be  carried  along  together.  Differ- 
ent committees  of  children  can  work  on  sepa- 
rate interests  at  the  same  time.  The  key  to 
success  in  such  a way  of  working  is  careful 
planning  with  children  so  they  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  and  therefore  have  ade- 
quate materials  with  which  to  work. 
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Introducing  Learning  About  Our  Neighbors 

O o O 


Learning  About  Our  Neighbors  provides 
a means  by  which  second  grade  children  can 
study  and  understand  better  their  neighbor- 
hood and  community.  Children  of  this  age 
can  begin  to  grasp  the  significance  of  many 
aspects  of  community  life  and  structure. 
They  can  become  aware  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  people  as  they  think  of  the  many 
basic  needs  of  people  which  are  supplied  by 
others.  They  can  grow  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  contributions  of  all  people  to  satisfac- 
tory community  life.  They  can  see  that  no 
work  is  insignificant  if  it  contributes  in  some 
way  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  mem- 
bers. They  can  begin  to  understand  the 
problems  and  the  advantages  involved  in 
group  living.  They  can  understand  the  need 
for  laws  and  people  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
protect  each  member  of  the  community. 

This  text  develops  these  concepts  and 
others  by  recounting  the  experiences  of  a 
group  of  second  grade  children  and  their 
teacher  as  they  study  and  learn  about  their 
community  of  Greenwood. 

Significance  of  the  Title 

The  teacher  should  spend  some  time  dis- 
cussing the  definition  of  the  word  neighbors. 
This  word  may  have  many  meanings  to  the 
children  in  her  class.  In  the  text,  neighbors 
are  the  people  who  live  in  the  same  com- 


munity and  help  each  other  in  some  way. 
The  people  in  Greenwood  who  work  to  pro- 
vide the  everyday  necessities  for  others  are 
the  neighbors  of  the  children  in  the  stories. 

Plan  of  the  Text— Three  Major  Themes 

The  three  major  themes  introduced  in  the 
first  texts  of  this  series  are  continued  in 
Learning  About  Our  Neighbors.  The  atten- 
tion given  throughout  the  text  to  the  many 
different  kinds  of  people  who  contribute  to 
the  lives  of  the  children  in  Greenwood,  ex- 
tends the  second  grade  readers’  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
differences  as  well  as  likenesses  in  things  and 
people. 

By  learning  not  only  to  accept  differences 
in  people  but  also  to  appreciate  them,  chil- 
dren grow  to  respect  the  individual  worth  of 
every  human  being— his  right  to  be  himself, 
to  live  according  to  his  conscience.  Central 
to  a growing  respect  for  differences  in  people 
is  the  understanding  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  living,  and  that  people  have  differ- 
ent abilities  and  skills  which  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  members 
of  the  community.  To  this  end  children  are 
introduced  to  differences  in  types  of  com- 
munities, and  the  ways  people  live  in  them, 
differences  in  occupations,  differences  in  peo- 
ple’s ideas  about  community  needs. 
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As  children  are  helped  to  accept  this  con- 
cept of  the  importance  of  differences,  they 
will  begin  to  feel  comfortable  about  the  ways 
in  which  they  and  their  families  are  different 
from  other  families,  as  well  as  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  alike. 

The  second  major  theme  is  the  recognition 
that  change  is  a continual  process;  that  as 
man  has  made  scientific  and  technological 
advances  his  ways  of  living  have  changed, 
and  because  man  continues  to  explore  and 
discover,  his  ways  of  living  will  continue  to 
change.  Rapidity  and  constancy  of  change 
are  characteristics  of  today’s  world.  Second 
grade  children  know  no  other  world  than  this 
advancing  technological  era.  They  are,  how- 
ever, vitally  interested  in  the  way  things  used 
to  be.  They  want  to  know  about  the  long 
ago.  It  is  by  learning  about  the  past  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  present  that  children 
begin  to  grasp  the  idea  of  change  and  its 
effects  on  their  lives.  4 

Learning  About  Our  Neighbors  shows  the 
geographic,  economic,  and  social  forces  which 
are  causing  changes  in  men’s  lives.  It  does 
this  in  ways  which  second  grade  children  can 
understand.  Modern  methods  of  creating 
fibers  for  clothing,  modern  methods  of  food 
processing  and  handling,  and  current  modes 
of  transportation  are  contrasted  with  the  ways 
in  which  man  has  done  these  in  the  past. 

The  third  theme  is  the  presentation  of 
democracy  as  a way  of  living  that  recognizes 
the  rights  of  all  members  of  a group  and  re- 
quires that  each  person  take  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  all.  For 
second  grade  children  this  theme  is  advanced 
in  several  ways.  Classroom  living  presented 
in  the  text  shows  a situation  in  which  teacher 
and  children  share  certain  kinds  of  decisions 
and  responsibilities.  There  is  cooperative 
planning  for  classroom  activities.  Democ- 
racy in  the  neighborhood  and  community  is 


shown  when  the  children  discover  the  ways 
by  which  decisions  are  made  regarding  new 
rooms  for  the  school.  The  responsibilities  of 
individuals  are  stressed  by  continuous  refer- 
ences to  ways  in  which  children  can  be  good 
community  members. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  dis- 
cussions of  this  theme  that  the  text  can  do 
much  to  build  concepts  of  democratic  living, 
but  it  is  the  quality  of  living  in  the  individual 
classroom  that  will  contribute  most  to  these 
concepts.  The  way  in  which  the  teacher  and 
children  reach  decisions  and  assume  responsi- 
bility for  group  and  individual  welfare  will 
determine  to  a very  large  degree  the  chil- 
dren’s learning  to  appreciate  and  practice 
democratic  living.  An  important  factor  is 
the  respect  shown  for  each  person’s  individu- 
ality and  feelings.  Individual  teachers  will 
have  their  own  unique  ways  to  develop  an 
atmosphere  of  democratic  living.  Each  must 
function  in  ways  natural  and  comfortable  to 
her  but  the  goal  should  always  be  to  develop 
within  children  self-control  and  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  others. 

Learning  About  Our  Neighbors  focuses  on 
the  community  in  which  children  live  and 
the  many  people  and  institutions  within  the 
community  which  contribute  to  its  life.  The 
text  material,  however,  goes  beyond  the  im- 
mediate community.  It  presents  to  children 
the  sources  outside  a community  from  which 
come  many  of  its  necessities.  It  provides 
suggestions  for  additional  explorations  which 
individual  teachers  will  wish  to  follow. 

The  text  also  helps  children  understand  the 
structure  of  a community.  Seven-year-olds 
are  interested  in  knowing  how  their  com- 
munity is  supported  financially.  They  wish 
to  know  how  teachers,  policemen,  and  others 
are  paid.  Taxation  as  a means  of  enabling 
individuals  to  contribute  to  community  sup- 
port is  presented  in  ways  appropriate  to  this 
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age  level.  The  laws  of  a community  are 
shown  as  the  rules  by  which  people  live 
together.  The  children  are  helped  to  see 
how  laws  are  made  and  how  they  are  en- 
forced. Communication  media— newspapers, 
television,  radio— are  shown  serving  the  com- 
munity by  informing  the  people  of  a com- 
munity need. 

The  text  is  organized  into  five  sections. 
Each  section  contains  a number  of  short  selec- 
tions which  present  ideas  developing  the 
topic  of  the  larger  section.  This  organization 
contributes  to  ease  of  reading  and  study  by 
children.  No  selection  is  so  long  as  to  impose 
undue  strain  on  children’s  understanding  of 
the  material. 

Map  and  Globe  Concepts  and  Skills 

This  text  continues  to  develop  children’s 
understanding  of  the  map  and  globe  facts  in- 
troduced in  previous  texts  of  this  series. 
The  stories  in  the  text  provide  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  teacher  to  present  new  con- 
cepts and  for  the  children  to  practice  using 
them. 

Concepts  maintained: 

A map  is  a plan,  picture,  or  diagram 
showing  a part  or  all  of  the  earth. 

The  globe  is  a true  model  of  the  earth 
because  it  shows  its  roundness. 

A map  can  be  used  to  tell  how  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another;  how  far  it  is 
from  one  place  to  another. 

There  are  four  cardinal  directions : north, 
south,  east,  and  west. 

A map  can  be  used  to  tell  the  direction 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Concepts  introduced: 

A map  tells  certain  facts  about  the  earth. 
It  can  tell  the  kind  of  things  that  grow 
in  an  area.  It  can  tell  the  number  of 
people  living  in  an  area  and  many  other 
things. 


Skills  maintained: 

Using  a community  map  to  locate  and 
travel  to  a specific  area. 

Identifying  major  features  of  the  earth. 
(Land  and  Water) 

Using  simple  terms  with  understanding. 
(Ocean,  continent,  island,  equator,  moun- 
tain range,  plain,  as  introduced.) 
Locating  and  naming  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  as  introduced. 

Locating  our  country  on  a map  and 
knowing  it  is  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

Using  a simple  map  key  (symbols  for 
specific  places  and  areas). 

Skills  introduced: 

Recognizing  that  the  equator  divides 
the  earth  into  a Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Identifying  land  marks  as  north  or 
south  of  the  equator. 

Although  all  these  concepts  and  skills  are 
important,  the  teacher  can  best  decide  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  to  be  spent  on  each 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  devel- 
oped by  her  class.  In  no  way  should  this  list 
limit  the  teacher  in  developing  the  ideas  her 
class  is  ready  for.  See  the  complete  list  of 
map  and  globe  skills  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion. 

Introducing  the  Text  to  Children 

When  the  text  is  first  presented  to  children 
time  should  be  allowed  for  them  to  look 
through  the  entire  text.  This  initial  explora- 
tion need  not  be  excessively  long  but  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  the 
pictures  and  to  wonder  about  the  content  of 
the  stories.  They  can  be  helped  to  see  that 
the  text  is  about  the  people  who  live  in  a 
town  called  Greenwood  and  that  it  will  tell 
where  they  get  their  food  and  clothing.  It 
will  tell  about  the  people  who  work  for  the 
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town,  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
town,  and  about  other  communities  that  chil- 
dren in  the  stories  visit. 

Using  the  Text 

This  text  is  designed  to  encourage  children 
to  explore  and  learn  about  their  own  com- 
munities. While  the  material  in  the  stories 
deals  with  the  fictitious  town  of  Greenwood, 
the  reader’s  attention  is  directed  to  his  own 
community  by  means  of  the  questions  and 
suggestions  for  activities  found  at  the  end  of 
the  stories.  The  text  supplies  the  background 
for  the  children’s  study  of  their  own  city  or 
town  by  supplying  information  and  suggest- 
ing the  nature  of  the  inquiry  they  might 
make.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  the  text  as 
the  basis  of  the  children’s  study.  In  this  case, 
the  children’s  inquiries  about  their  own  com- 
munity will  parallel  the  topics  in  the  text. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  plan  a system- 
atic study  of  their  community  which  follows 
a different  sequence.  In  this  case,  the  text 
may  be  used  to  supplement  the  children’s 
experiences  as  they  plan  and  carry  out  their 
own  study. 

Whatever  plan  is  followed,  it  is  important 
that  satisfactory  ways  be  used  for  recording 
the  information  children  gather.  A rich 
source  of  learning  material  can  thus  be  col- 
lected. Chart  stories  in  which  children  and 
teacher  together  record  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  are  highly  rewarding  methods  of 
capturing  basic  information  that  children 
may  otherwise  lack  the  necessary  skills  to 
record.  For  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  it 
is  a good  experience  to  write  the  results  of 
their  study.  In  either  case  these  materials 
should  be  collected  in  class  or  individual 
booklets  which  can  be  illustrated  by  the  chil- 
dren’s own  drawings,  pictures  clipped  from 
magazines,  photographs  made  especially  for 
this  study,  and  other  sources. 


The  basic  vocabulary  of  Learning  About 
Our  Neighbors  is  designed  for  easy  mastery 
by  children  at  this  grade  level.  A certain 
number  of  carefully  chosen  words,  necessary 
for  the  development  of  Social  Studies  con- 
cepts, are  also  introduced.  Teachers  can 
contribute  to  children’s  recognition  and  un- 
derstanding of  these  terms  by  careful  prepa- 
ration for  the  reading  of  each  new  section. 
Frequently,  before  reading  a selection,  the 
teacher  can  introduce  new  words  by  defining 
and  discussing  them.  Some  teachers  have 
found  it  helpful  to  develop  class  dictionaries 
in  which  new  words  are  defined  and  illus- 
trated by  the  children.  These  dictionaries 
have  been  developed  cumulatively  through- 
out the  year.  As  new  words  are  encountered, 
they  are  added  to  a looseleaf  book  by  the 
children. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  learning 
of  Social  Studies  concepts,  teachers  should 
provide  ample  time  for  children  to  discuss 
the  ideas  presented  in  the  text.  Children 
should  be  helped  to  see  the  relationships  be- 
tween these  ideas  and  their  experiences  in 
their  own  communities.  Teachers  will  wish 
to  plan  for  discussions,  for  the  use  of  sup- 
plementary reference  material,  and  for  other 
oral  and  written  experiences  in  the  Lan- 
guage Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  in  the  text 
and  teachers’  manual,  teachers  will  find  many 
ways  to  extend  and  enrich  children’s  experi- 
ences in  the  area  of  Social  Studies.  They  will 
wish  to  use  children’s  contributions  and  en- 
courage the  help  and  participation  of  parents 
and  other  adults  from  the  community.  They 
will  make  use  of  as  many  other  materials  as 
possible  to  make  learning  profitable  and  ex- 
citing. They  will  pursue  ideas  that  capture 
the  interest  of  children  and  suggest  activities 
that  will  help  to  enrich  the  children’s  use  of 
the  text. 
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Summer  Fun 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  introduces  the  members  of  a 
second  grade  class  and  Miss  Gay,  their 
teacher.  The  summer  experiences  of  some 
of  these  children  are  used  as  a means  of  pre- 
senting different  kinds  of  neighborhoods  and 
communities. 

In  “Fun  at  a Ranch,”  Sam  and  Kate  tell 
about  their  visit  to  a ranch  in  Wyoming. 
Here  they  learned  about  the  activities  of 
cowboys.  Children’s  interest  in  cowboys  is 
usually  very  great,  but  their  knowledge  is 
frequently  limited  or  stereotyped.  This  story 
shows  the  real  jobs  of  a cowboy  and  gives 
the  children  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like  to  live 
on  a ranch  far  from  the  nearest  town. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  “Fun  in  the  City,” 
which  tells  about  John’s  trip  on  a train  to 
New  York  City  and  his  experiences  in  a 
crowded  city  neighborhood. 

In  “A  Neighborhood  of  New  Houses,”  Tom 
tells  about  new  houses  which  he  saw  being 
built.  The  development  of  a completely  new 
neighborhood  made  up  of  houses  and  per- 
haps a shopping  center  is  a modern  phenom- 
enon which  American  children  meet  fre- 
quently. 

In  “A  Trailer  Trip,”  Sally  tells  about  her 
trip  with  her  family  to  some  famous  places 
in  the  West.  The  children  are  introduced  to 
a kind  of  community  which  is  continually 
changing  and  moving. 

In  “Fun  at  Home,”  Henry  tells  about  his 
ride  in  an  airplane  and  the  other  ways  he  en- 


joyed himself  during  the  summer.  It  em- 
phasizes the  resources  available  in  the  local 
community  for  learning  and  recreation. 

“Neighbors”  summarizes  the  stories  in  this 
section  and  introduces  the  idea  that  neighbors 
are  people  who  help  one  another. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  5 

You  could  introduce  this  section  by  dis- 
cussing with  the  children  in  your  class  the 
things  they  did  and  the  places  they  visited 
during  the  summer.  Have  a United  States 
map  ready  and  as  the  children  tell  about 
different  places,  help  find  them  on  the  map. 
Do  not  make  a chore  of  this.  If  the  places 
are  not  easily  found  you  can  point  them  out. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  neglect  the  children  who 
stayed  at  home.  As  the  children  talk,  make 
a list  of  the  places  they  have  visited.  This 
list  might  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  or 
other  place  visible  to  the  children.  Later 
these  words  may  be  incorporated  into  stories 
about  the  children’s  summer  experiences. 

See  Related  Activities,  Numbers  1 and  2. 

Use  the  illustrations  on  page  5 to  introduce 
some  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  text. 
Shown  are:  Henry  in  Greenwood,  Ohio,  Sam 
and  Kate  in  Wyoming,  Tom  in  a new  neigh- 
borhood in  an  Ohio  town,  John  in  New  York 
City,  and  Sally  in  Arizona.  Have  your  chil- 
dren try  to  guess  from  these  illustrations  some 
of  the  things  each  did  during  the  summer. 
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Pages  6-10 

Back  to  School 

Introduce  Miss  Gay,  the  second  grade 
teacher,  and  have  the  children  read  pages 
6 and  7 to  find  out  if  they  were  correct  in 
guessing  what  the  children  on  page  5 had 
done. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  children  would  like 
to  identify  the  places  they  visited  in  the  same 
way  that  the  children  in  the  story  did,  i.e., 
putting  their  names  on  small  oaktag  planes  or 
trains  and  placing  them  at  the  appropriate 
spots  on  the  large  map  of  America. 

The  reading  of  page  10  probably  will  re- 
sult in  a number  of  promises  from  your  chil- 
dren to  bring  souvenirs  or  pictures  they  have 
of  their  own  trips.  Those  who  have  neither 
might  like  to  draw  pictures  of  the  highlights 
of  their  summer.  You  could  set  aside  a sec- 
tion of  your  bulletin  board  and  a shelf  to  dis- 
play the  souvenirs  and  pictures. 

Pages  11-14 

Fun  at  a Ranch 

In  preparation  for  reading  this  story  talk 
with  your  class  about  cowboys.  List  with 
them  the  information  they  already  have  about 
ranching  and  cowboys.  Later  they  can  check 
the  list  against  the  facts  learned  from  the 
story. 

Have  the  children  read  silently  page  1 1 and 
the  first  paragraph  on  page  12.  When  they 
have  studied  the  illustration  showing  the 
state  that  Sam  and  Kate  visited,  ask  if  any- 
one can  find  this  state  on  the  map. 

Point  out  the  state  of  Ohio  where  the 
school  in  the  story  is  located.  To  give  your 
children  an  idea  of  the  distance  between 
Ohio  and  Wyoming,  mention  a place  familiar 
to  the  children  which  is  about  a day’s  jour- 
ney away  by  automobile.  Explain  that  they 


would  have  to  travel  this  far  for  three  days 
to  go  as  far  as  Sam  and  Kate  did  from  their 
home  in  Ohio  to  their  uncle’s  ranch  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Talk  about  the  difference  in  time  it  would 
take  to  travel  this  distance  by  car  and  by  air- 
plane. Why  might  some  people  prefer  to 
travel  by  car? 

When  the  children  have  finished  reading 
page  12,  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  great  dis- 
tance between  houses.  Help  them  to  under- 
stand that  ranches  often  have  large  herds  of 
cattle  which  need  many  acres  of  grassland  for 
grazing.  People  in  this  part  of  the  country 
must  live  far  apart. 

Talk  about  the  illustration  on  page  13 
showing  a cowboy’s  work  outfit.  Have  the 
children  identify  and  tell  the  uses  of  the 
pieces  of  equipment  with  which  they  are  fa- 
miliar. Then  help  them  with  the  others. 
They  should  understand  that  ropes  can  be 
attached  to  the  horn  of  the  western  saddle. 
The  reins  and  bridle  enable  the  cowboy  to 
direct  the  horse.  Chaps  and  boots  protect 
his  legs  and  feet  from  the  sharp  bushes 
through  which  he  may  have  to  ride.  The 
wide-brimmed  hat  and  the  kerchief  protect 
him  from  the  hot  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  Per- 
haps the  children  know  that  the  cowboy’s 
rope  is  called  a lariat.  The  quirt  is  used  pri- 
marily to  tap  the  cattle  when  driving  them  to 
make  them  turn  in  the  direction  desired  by 
the  cowboy. 

Study  page  14  and  compare  the  earlier  list 
the  children  made  of  the  cowboy’s  work  with 
the  work  shown  here.  The  children  may 
have  left  out  some  of  the  essential  jobs,  and 
may  have  added  some  that  cowboys  do  not 
do. 

Did  they  include  rounding  up  calves  for 
branding,  fixing  fences,  herding  cattle  to 
water  troughs  and  onto  railroad  cars  for  their 
trip  to  the  slaughter  house? 
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Pages  15,16,17 

A Roundup 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  what  they 
know  about  roundups.  Then  read  page  15 
and  talk  about  the  brands  shown.  The  chil- 
dren might  like  to  know  how  to  read  the 
brands. 

There  are  definite  rules  for  reading  brands. 
Brands  are  read  from  left  to  right,  from  the 
top  down,  or  from  outside  inside.  A definite 
method  of  identifying  characters  has  been 
established. 

^ A letter  made  in  reverse  of  its  normal 
position  is  “backward.” 

A letter  partially  over  on  its  face  or 
back  is  “tumbling.” 

—I  A letter  horizontally  on  its  face  or  back 
is  “lazy.” 

A letter  with  a curving  flare  at  the  top 
or  rounded  angles  is  “running.” 

■y  A letter  with  a dash  added  to  the  left 
and  one  to  the  right  at  the  top  makes 
it  a “flying”  letter. 

Add  legs  to  a letter  and  it  is  “walking.” 
A letter  placed  so  that  the  bottom 
touches  the  inside  of  a curve  is  said  to 
be  “rocking.” 


The  brands  illustrated  are  read  as  follows: 


z 

Bar  Z 

<K 

Triangle  K 

% 

Forty-five 

a 

Backward  B 

■H2 

Lazy  T 2 

* 

Diamond  X 

X 

Bar  X 

jk 

Running  A 

O 

Circle  Bar 

As 

you  read  pages 

16  and  17  and  discuss 

the  illustrations  with  the  children,  ask  such 
questions  as:  Why  are  the  calves  branded? 
Why  do  you  think  the  mother  cows  and  baby 


calves  are  put  together?  Why  will  some  of 
the  cattle  be  sold?  Why  do  you  think  some 
are  turned  out  to  eat  and  grow? 

The  children  might  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
each  calf  is  branded  so  that  it  can  be  identi- 
fied with  the  ranch  to  which  it  belongs. 
Baby  calves  too  young  to  live  entirely  on 
grass  are  left  with  their  mothers  so  that  they 
will  have  the  mothers’  milk  for  food.  The 
fat  cattle  are  sold  for  beef.  The  fatter  and 
heavier  the  cattle,  the  more  money  they 
bring.  Cattle  that  are  not  fat  enough  to  sell 
are  turned  out  in  the  pastures  to  eat  and  grow 
bigger. 

Pages  18,19 

Supplies  for  the  Ranch 

Have  the  children  read  pages  18  and  19. 
Remind  them  about  the  great  distance  be- 
tween homes  and  towns  in  the  ranching  coun- 
try. Help  the  children  understand  why  trips 
to  purchase  food  are  not  made  every  day  or 
even  every  week  as  many  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  do.  Talk  with 
them  about  the  variety  of  things  Kate  and 
her  aunt  purchased  in  the  general  store. 
Study  the  illustration  on  page  18  and  iden- 
tify the  many  items  to  be  found  in  such  a 
store.  Ask  the  children  why  they  think  the 
station  wagon  makes  a good  car  for  ranchers. 

Pages  20-24 

Fun  in  the  City 

Before  the  story  is  read  ask  those  children 
who  have  been  to  a large  city  to  talk  about 
their  experiences.  Encourage  all  of  the  chil- 
dren to  think  about  the  differences  in  the 
ways  people  live  on  ranches  and  the  ways 
they  think  people  might  live  in  big  cities. 
Talk  with  them  about  the  differences  in 
houses,  number  of  people,  as  well  as  such 
concepts  as  the  amount  of  space  they  have  to 
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live  and  work  in,  the  jobs  people  do,  and 
kinds  of  transportation  used. 

After  the  children  have  read  page  20  let 
them  find  New  York  City  on  a map  as  John  is 
doing  in  the  illustration. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  different 
kinds  of  cars  on  a passenger  train— the  en- 
gine, mail  car,  coaches,  dining  car,  Pullman, 
and  baggage  cars.  John  probably  sat  in  a 
Pullman.  In  these  cars,  seats  can  be  con- 
verted into  berths  or  beds  for  sleeping.  Food 
for  his  supper  was  prepared  by  cooks  on  the 
train,  and  served  in  the  dining  car. 

Discuss  the  distance  to  New  York  and  the 
time  it  took  John  to  get  there.  IIow  long 
would  it  take  to  get  from  your  town  to  New 
York  City  by  train? 

A big  city  neighborhood  is  described  on 
page  21.  Talk  with  the  children  about  living 
in  apartment  buildings  like  those  in  the  il- 
lustration, and  how  the  ways  of  living  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  numbers  of  people  dwelling 
close  together.  For  example,  lack  of  space 
for  playgrounds  or  yards  often  forces  chil- 
dren to  play  in  the  streets.  Call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  story  the  street  was  shut 
off  from  traffic  before  the  children  played  in 
it.  Discuss  the  dangers  of  playing  in  the 
street  when  there  is  traffic  going  by. 

Have  the  children  read  page  22  and  look 
at  the  illustration  on  page  23.  Be  sure 
they  understand  what  a subway  is  and  why 
this  kind  of  transportation  is  necessary  in  a 
big  city  like  New  York.  Let  them  talk  about 
experiences  they  have  had  with  subways  or 
other  transportation  in  big  cities.  Then  they 
could  compare  subway  trains  with  surface 
passenger  trains.  Perhaps  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  the  class  to  take  a short 
trip  on  either  a subway  or  a surface  train. 

After  some  discussion  and  explanation  ask 
the  children  to  tell  the  story  of  what  John  and 
his  grandmother  are  doing  in  the  illustra- 


tions. Children  may  not  know  that  people 
pay  their  fare  with  special  coins  called  tokens. 

Page  24  tells  of  the  trip  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Explain  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
is  on  an  island  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
City.  You  will  want  to  spend  adequate  time 
at  this  point  helping  the  children  understand 
the  terms  island,  harbor,  and  Liberty.  You 
might  show  the  children  a picture  or  model 
of  the  statue  as  you  talk  about  it. 

You  may  wish  to  tell  the  children  that  this 
very  large  statue  was  given  to  the  United 
States  by  France  as  a sign  of  friendship  and 
that  it  represents  the  freedom  people  enjoy 
in  the  United  States. 

Pages  25-29 

A Neighborhood  of  New  Houses 

This  story  introduces  a neighborhood  made 
up  entirely  of  newly  constructed  houses.  If 
any  of  your  children  live  in  a new  develop- 
ment or  have  seen  one,  let  them  tell  how  it 
looks  and  how  it  was  built. 

Most  children  will  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  kinds  of  developments  in  which 
a builder  constructs  a number  of  houses  in 
rapid  succession.  These  developments,  of 
course,  vary  in  size  from  the  small  ones  of 
three  to  six  houses  to  tremendous  communi- 
ties which  include  shopping  centers  and  other 
facilities.  Help  the  children  understand  the 
reasons  for  their  rapid  growth.  People  in 
large  cities  wish  to  move  to  areas  where  they 
will  have  more  room  for  their  families.  Many 
industries  are  moving  out  of  the  cities  and 
others  are  opening  branch  offices  and  fac- 
tories in  different  places.  People  need  new 
homes  near  the  new  factories  and  offices. 

Have  the  class  read  pages  25  through  28 
and  then  talk  with  them  about  the  way  Tom 
helped  Ben.  His  friendly  act  is  one  way  of 
being  a good  neighbor.  It  resulted  in  a new 
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friendship  and  the  fun  of  sharing  an  experi- 
ence on  the  bulldozer. 

It  would  be  well  to  talk  about  Ben’s  warn- 
ing to  stay  away  from  the  bulldozer  and  the 
reasons  children  should  not  play  with  ma- 
chines. This  can  be  extended  to  a discussion 
of  safety  around  any  new  buildings.  Chil- 
dren can  be  helped  to  see  that  they  should 
not  climb  in  buildings,  or  handle  wires  or 
electric  equipment. 

The  illustrations  on  page  29  show  many  ac- 
tivities in  the  construction  of  a new  neigh- 
borhood. Ask  the  children  if  they  can  iden- 
tify the  machines  being  used.  They  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  the  steam  shovel  is  dig- 
ging out  the  building  site.  The  bulldozer  is 
working  to  build  the  road.  Concrete  is  being 
poured  into  the  foundation  frames.  The  car- 
penter is  working  to  shingle  the  roof.  The 
painter  is  painting  the  trim  on  the  finished 
house.  The  man  on  the  pole  is  putting  up  a 
power  line  to  provide  electricity  for  the  new 
neighborhood. 

Pages  30-34 

A Trailer  Trip 

Before  reading  page  30,  discuss  the  word 
trailer  with  the  children.  Some  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  term  mobile  home.  A mo- 
bile home  is  sometimes  larger  than  the  kind 
of  trailer  used  for  vacation  trips.  If  any  of 
your  children  have  lived  in  a trailer  or  mobile 
home,  they  could  share  their  experiences  with 
the  class.  The  children  probably  will  have 
many  questions  about  living  in  this  type  of 
home.  You  could  make  a list  of  these  ques- 
tions and  see  if  they  are  answered  in  the 
story. 

Study  the  illustration  of  the  trailer’s  in- 
terior. Some  of  the  children  may  be  sur- 
prised at  its  similarity  to  other  types  of  hous- 
ing. Let  the  children  tell  you  the  ways  in 


which  it  is  like  their  house  (furniture,  con- 
veniences) and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ferent (small  space,  exterior  made  of  steel  or 
aluminum  rather  than  wood  or  brick,  no  attic 
or  basement ) . 

After  page  31  is  read,  you  might  want  to 
tell  the  children  that  it  took  the  Colorado 
River  millions  of  years  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  many  layers  of  rock  and  soil  to  form  the 
canyon.  Let  the  children  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  like  driving  through  the 
desert.  What  time  of  day  might  Sally’s  par- 
ents have  chosen  to  make  the  trip?  Do  many 
people  live  in  a desert? 

Read  pages  32  and  33.  When  the  question 
at  the  bottom  of  page  33  has  been  answered, 
talk  about  the  work  of  the  forest  ranger.  Be- 
sides protecting  forests  from  fires,  insects  and 
disease,  he  decides  which  trees  will  be  cut 
down,  supervises  reforestation,  and  helps 
campers. 

In  the  illustration  the  ranger  is  looking 
through  a fire  finder  or  alidade.  This  helps 
the  ranger  to  report  the  exact  location  of  the 
fire. 

Page  34  shows  a trailer  camp  with  Sally’s 
car  and  trailer.  In  the  second  illustration  the 
utilities  are  being  hitched  up  to  the  trailer. 
Sally’s  family  pays  the  owner  of  the  trailer 
park  for  these  utilities  and  for  the  use  of  the 
land. 

The  last  illustration  shows  one  way  in 
which  the  people  who  were  staying  in  the 
trailer  park  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Today  many  families  live  in  such  trailer 
parks.  The  father’s  occupation  may  cause 
the  family  to  move  to  a different  locality 
every  few  months.  Children  should  under- 
stand that  although  a family’s  neighborhood 
may  be  continually  changing,  people  need 
each  other  wherever  they  may  find  them- 
selves living. 
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Pages  35-37 

Fun  at  Home 

This  story  provides  a point  of  identification 
for  those  children  whose  families  did  not 
travel  during  the  summer.  The  children  see 
that  their  own  community  can  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  entire  family  to  play  and 
learn.  In  preparation  for  reading  this  story 
talk  about  the  children’s  summer  activities  in 
their  own  community. 

After  the  children  have  read  page  35,  talk 
about  the  illustrations.  They  may  help  the 
children  to  recall  activities  of  their  own 
which  they  did  not  mention  in  the  earlier  dis- 
cussion. 

Pages  36  and  37  tell  the  story  of  Henry’s 
airplane  ride.  After  the  children  have  read 
page  36,  see  what  they  know  about  airplanes 
and  airports.  Have  them  pick  out  the  hangar 
and  control  tower  in  the  illustration.  Help 
them  understand  the  purpose  of  the  control 
tower  and  the  ways  in  which  the  men  in  it 
direct  the  air  traffic,  and  how  they  prevent 
accidents. 

If  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  purpose 
of  the  windsock,  explain  that  it  is  used  as  a 
means  of  determining  wind  direction.  This 
is  important  for  the  pilot  to  know  when  he  is 
landing  and  taking  off.  Taking  off  into  the 
wind  helps  to  lift  the  plane  and  landing  into 
the  wind  is  safer  than  landing  with  the  wind 
behind  the  plane. 

The  illustration  on  page  37  shows  the  air- 
port and  the  part  of  Greenwood  that  Henry 
saw  as  the  plane  was  gaining  altitude.  You 
could  compare  this  view  of  the  airport  with 
the  illustration  on  page  36  to  show  that  as 
one  goes  higher  from  the  ground,  the  more 
one  can  see  and  the  smaller  objects  at  ground 
level  look. 

Your  class  might  like  to  discuss  which  of 
the  children  in  the  text  had  the  most  fun. 


Pages  38-44 

Neighbors 

These  pages  summarize  and  tie  together 
the  stories  that  have  preceded  them.  As  the 
children  read  pages  38  and  39,  help  them  re- 
call the  differences  in  the  ways  people  lived 
in  each  of  the  neighborhoods.  You  might 
ask  them  to  choose  the  neighborhood  where 
they  would  like  most  to  live,  and  to  give  their 
reasons  for  choosing  it. 

The  panoramic  view  on  page  40  introduces 
the  town  of  Greenwood  to  the  children. 
Help  them  identify  the  business  section  of 
the  city.  Find  apartment  house  neighbor- 
hoods, neighborhoods  of  one-family  houses, 
and  other  such  areas.  Locate  schools,  parks, 
and  the  airport. 

Explain  that  this  is  the  way  the  town  of 
Greenwood  might  have  looked  to  Henry  as 
he  flew  over  it.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
further  develop  children’s  concept  of  maps  as 
pictures  or  diagrams  of  areas  of  the  earth’s 
surface  which  are  viewed  as  if  looking  down 
on  them  from  a great  height.  The  illustration 
shows  houses,  streets,  and  other  objects  as 
seen  from  above.  A map  of  Greenwood 
would  also  show  these  objects,  but  they 
would  be  represented  by  symbols  such  as 
circles  for  houses,  and  black  lines  for  streets. 
See  Related  Activities,  Number  1. 

Pages  41  and  42  show  some  of  the  different 
neighborhoods  in  Greenwood.  Talk  with  the 
children  about  the  kind  of  neighborhood  in 
which  they  live.  They  could  then  select  the 
neighborhood  in  the  text  which  is  most  like 
their  own. 

In  discussing  the  last  question  on  page  42, 
the  children  should  be  aware  that,  although 
the  houses  in  the  various  neighborhoods  look 
quite  different,  the  neighborhoods  are  alike  in 
that  they  are  all  part  of  the  community  of 
Greenwood.  The  families  who  live  in  these 
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houses  depend  on  the  neighbors  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

After  reading  page  43  and  talking  about 
the  illustrations,  spend  some  time  discussing 
the  last  two  questions.  These  will  cause 
the  children  to  think  about  their  own  place 
in  the  community.  Children  will  begin  to 
understand  that  they  can  be  good  neighbors 
by  being  considerate  of  the  safety  and  well- 
being of  others.  Talk  about  ways  in  which 
they  can  help  other  children  and  adults  at 
home  and  at  school,  such  as  keeping  their 
rooms  neat  and  clean,  doing  errands,  respect- 
ing other  people’s  property.  Once  the  chil- 
dren’s thinking  has  been  directed  to  these 
ways  of  helping,  they  will  be  able  to  think  of 
many  others. 

The  illustrations  on  page  44  show  people 
in  Greenwood  helping  their  neighbors  obtain 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life,  clothes,  food, 
medical  care,  and  housing.  With  the  chil- 
dren, list  things  people  need  in  their  own 
community  in  order  to  live.  Talk  about  the 
people  who  help  them  get  these  things. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Map  Work.  Review  the  facts  concern- 
ing maps  and  globes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  first  texts  of  this  series.  Make 
sure  that  your  children  remember  what  maps 
and  globes  are.  Give  them  sufficient  practice 
in  finding  direction  in  relation  to  the  class- 
rooms before  they  work  with  direction  on 
maps. 

Making  a community  map,  and  adding  to 
it  as  the  study  of  the  community  proceeds,  is 
a good  method  of  reviewing  map  concepts 
and  provides  children  with  opportunities  for 
practice  in  using  map  skills. 

You  might  start  with  a very  simple  com- 


munity map  made  of  strong,  brown  wrapping 
paper.  Use  black  crayon  or  tape  to  locate 
streets,  and  blue  crayon  for  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  only  buildings  which  need  to  be  located 
at  this  time  would  be  the  schools  and  the 
children’s  houses.  Stores,  businesses,  and 
other  landmarks  would  be  added  as  the 
children  extend  their  study  of  their  own  com- 
munity through  the  year.  The  symbols  used 
for  streets,  buildings,  etc.,  should  be  identi- 
fied on  a key  or  legend. 

When  the  children  have  had  experiences 
reviewing  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and 
these  directions  labeled  on  the  community 
map,  you  could  explain  something  about  the 
use  of  these  terms. 

Using  a classroom  globe,  point  out  how  the 
“long  lines”  (meridians  of  longitude)  seem 
to  meet  at  two  points.  One  point  is  called 
the  North  Pole,  and  the  other  the  South  Pole. 
When  we  say  we  are  going  north  from  any 
place,  we  are  going  towards  the  North  Pole. 
When  we  say  we  are  going  south  from  any 
place,  we  are  going  towards  the  South  Pole. 
Have  the  children  practice  going  north  and 
south  from  various  places  on  the  globe,  and 
on  maps. 

Although  north  will  be  at  the  top  of  most 
maps,  children  should  not  confuse  north  with 
up,  or  south  with  down.  Make  sure  that 
they  use  up  only  to  mean  away  from  the 
earth,  or  towards  the  sky,  and  down  to  mean 
towards  the  earth.  Never  use  up  and  north 
synonymously. 

2.  Make  a large  class  book  containing 
stories  of  the  children’s  summer  fun  with  il- 
lustrations by  them.  Some  children  might 
write  their  own  stories,  or  you  might  record 
stories  dictated  by  the  children.  A few  chil- 
dren each  day  could  take  turns  sharing  their 
experiences  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3.  Collect  pictures  or  toy  models  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  passenger  and  freight  trains. 
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These  could  include  trains  used  today  and 
those  used  long  ago. 

4.  Learn  a cowboy  song,  such  as  “Home 
on  the  Range,”  or  “Leavin’  Old  Texas.” 

5.  Invite  to  class  people  in  the  community 
who  have  made  trips  to  places  mentioned  in 
the  stories  (ranches,  large  cities)  or  other 
interesting  places.  They  could  show  slides 
or  talk  to  the  children  about  their  trips. 
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Food  for  Greenwood 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  section  the  children  are  introduced 
to  many  of  the  people  who  help  supply  food 
to  a community.  The  children  become  aware 
that  people  in  faraway  places  as  well  as  those 
at  home  help  us  secure  the  necessities  for 
living.  They  are  presented  with  interesting 
and  challenging  information  about  the 
sources  of  food  and  the  processes  by  which 
raw  materials  are  made  into  the  products  we 
find  in  the  food  stores. 

As  children  study  this  material,  it  is  im- 
portant to  focus  their  attention  on  their  own 
community.  A study  of  the  sources  of  food 
for  their  own  city  or  town  should  parallel 
their  study  of  the  text. 

In  the  first  story,  “A  Visit  to  a Supermar- 
ket,” the  children  go  behind  the  scenes  in  a 
supermarket  and  learn  about  the  people  and 
machines  involved  in  preparing  the  food  for 
sale.  They  begin  to  realize  that  many  work- 
ers are  needed  to  provide  us  with  the  food 
we  eat. 

The  next  story,  “The  Surprise,”  tells  about 
the  process  by  which  one  raw  material,  the 
cacao  bean,  is  transformed  into  a manufac- 
tured product,  chocolate  candy.  It  presents 
the  work  of  the  people  in  Africa  who  grow 
the  cacao  beans,  and  the  work  of  the  men 
who  operate  the  machines  that  convert  the 
beans  into  chocolate.  It  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  various  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

In  “Bread  for  Greenwood,”  the  children 


learn  about  the  sources  of  bread  for  the  town 
and  meet  one  of  the  men  who  delivers  bread 
to  their  homes. 

. In  “The  Story  of  Bread,”  the  children  trace 
the  making  of  bread  from  the  wheat  field  to 
the  finished  loaf. 

In  the  last  story,  “Bread  Long  Ago,”  the 
children  learn  how  bread  was  baked  in  grand- 
mother’s day. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Page  45 

Encourage  your  children  to  identify  the 
kinds  of  food  shown  on  this  page.  You  will 
have  to  help  them  with  the  cacao  pods,  the 
source  of  chocolate.  Can  they  guess  what 
the  children  are  doing? 

Pages  46,  47,  48 

A Visit  to  a Supermarket 

Use  page  46  to  start  a discussion  with  the 
children  about  food  for  their  city  or  town. 
Their  response  to  the  question  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  their  information  about  the  sources 
of  the  food  they  eat.  Encourage  them  to  ask 
questions  about  food  and  record  these  for 
later  reference  as  the  children  continue  with 
their  story. 

After  reading  pages  47  and  48,  discuss  the 
questions  at  the  bottom  of  page  48.  This 
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should  arouse  their  interest  in  the  material  on 
the  following  pages. 

Pages  49-52 

The  Supermarket 

As  the  children  read  pages  49  through  51, 
talk  about  the  illustrations  on  pages  50  and 
51  which  show  the  ways  big  boxes  are  moved 
on  a conveyor  without  having  to  be  lifted  by 
men.  Help  the  children  understand  why 
these  laborsaving  devices  are  necessary.  In 
a large  store  where  many  boxes  must  be 
handled  quickly,  fewer  men  are  needed  to  do 
the  work,  and  thus  the  costs  are  kept  down. 

In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  52,  it 
is  important  to  have  the  children  understand 
that  refrigeration  for  foods  is  necessary  be- 
cause foods  spoil  if  they  are  not  kept  cold. 
This  would  mean  great  waste  and  increase 
the  cost  of  certain  items. 

Pages  53-56 

The  Refrigerators 

Pages  53  through  55  tell  about  three  kinds 
of  refrigerators  needed  in  a large  supermar- 
ket. Have  the  children  read  these  pages  and 
talk  with  them  about  the  differences  in  tem- 
perature among  the  refrigerators. 

In  the  last  illustration  on  page  55,  the 
butchers  are  cutting  pieces  from  the  sides 
of  meat  with  a cleaver  and  an  electric  saw. 
Page  56  shows  the  butcher  giving  the  cuts  of 
meat  to  the  women  who  package  and  seal 
them. 

The  questions  on  this  page  will  cause  the 
children  to  consider  the  source  of  the  meat. 
They  can  be  referred  to  the  story  on  ranch- 
ing to  remind  them  that  the  beef  they  eat 
comes  from  ranches  such  as  the  one  Sam  and 
Kate  visited.  They  can  recall  that  some  of 
the  cattle  were  being  rounded  up  so  they 
could  be  sold. 


Talk  with  the  children  about  the  animals 
which  are  the  source  of  such  meats  as  ham, 
steak,  and  veal.  You  might  also  discuss  the 
importance  of  the  refrigerated  trains  and 
trucks  that  take  the  meat  to  markets. 

Pages  57-60 

Produce  for  the  Supermarket 

Make  sure  that  the  children  understand 
that  produce  means  any  of  the  crops  grown 
on  a farm.  You  could  locate  Florida  and 
California  on  a large  United  States  map  and 
use  flags  or  other  markers  to  show  that  or- 
anges come  from  these  states.  Do  the  same 
with  other  fruits  that  the  children  might 
mention  such  as  grapefruit,  and  lemons, 
when  they  have  found  out  where  they  are 
grown. 

Study  the  illustrations  on  pages  58  and  59 
and  discuss  what  each  worker  is  doing.  Or- 
ange trees  must  be  sprayed  to  keep  harmful 
insects  away.  Heaters  are  used  when  the 
temperature  drops  around  25°.  Extreme 
cold  can  kill  the  crop.  After  the  oranges  are 
clipped  from  the  trees,  they  must  be  washed, 
sorted,  and  packed  before  being  shipped  to 
market.  Many  of  the  oranges  will  be  made 
into  frozen  orange  juice  before  being  shipped. 

On  page  60  the  children  see  the  ways  a 
supermarket  cleans  and  washes  the  produce. 
Talk  about  the  necessity  for  cleaning  fruits 
and  vegetables  before  eating  and  the  reasons 
for  removing  wilted  leaves  from  the  lettuce. 
Let  the  children  try  to  guess  the  contents  of 
the  surprise  package. 

Pages  61-68 

The  Surprise 

After  reading  page  61,  the  children  might 
try  to  answer  Mary's  question,  “I  wonder 
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where  it  came  from.”  They  could  tell  as 
much  as  they  know  about  the  origin  and  man- 
ufacture of  chocolate  candy. 

Children  will  be  interested  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cacao  trees  shown  on  page  62  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  pods  grow  so  near 
the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

The  map  on  page  63  shows  regions  of  the 
world  where  the  cacao  tree  grows.  Help  the 
children  find  these  places,  and  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  countries  for  them.  Then  they 
could  try  to  locate  some  of  these  countries  on 
a large  world  map  and  globe.  You  might 
indicate  these  places  on  the  world  map  by 
flags  showing  the  cacao  tree. 

Point  out  how  all.  of  these  countries  are 
near  a line  on  the  map  called  the  equator. 
On  your  world  map  and  globe,  mark  the 
equator  so  that  it  can  be  seen  easily  by  the 
children.  Explain  that  in  parts  of  the  earth 
near  the  equator  it  is  very  hot  all  year  round. 
In  lands  where  the  cacao  tree  grows  the 
temperature  never  drops  below  60°.  As  one 
moves  farther  away  from  the  equator,  either 
toward  the  north  or  toward  the  south,  it  be- 
comes cooler  and  cooler.  See  Related  Activi- 
ties, Number  1. 

You  also  might  want  to  point  out  that  the 
equator  is  just  half  way  between  the  North 
Pole  and  the  South  Pole.  If  the  earth  were 
cut  along  the  equator,  there  would  be  two 
equal  sections,  a northern  half  and  a south- 
ern half.  We  live  in  the  northern  half. 

Have  the  children  trace  the  journey  of  the 
beans  from  Ghana  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  ship  to  a port  in  the  United  States.  There 
they  are  transferred  to  trains  which  take  them 
to  factories  to  be  made  into  chocolate. 

Pages  64  through  67  tell  the  complete  proc- 
ess of  making  chocolate,  from  the  time  the 
pods  are  ready  to  be  cut  from  the  tree  until 
the  candy  bars  are  packaged.  As  you  read 
these  pages,  help  the  children  to  appreciate 


the  contribution  that  people  in  distant  lands 
make  to  their  food  supply. 

The  children  will  be  interested  in  the  cut 
away  picture  of  the  cacao  pod  shown  in  the 
bottom  of  the  illustration  on  page  64.  The 
beans  contained  in  this  pod  are  about  the 
size  of  lima  beans.  After  the  pods  are  cut 
from  the  trees,  they  are  opened  with  sharp 
knives,  and  the  cacao  beans  scooped  out. 
The  beans  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  re- 
move the  moisture  and  to  keep  them  from 
spoiling. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  process  described  on  pages  66 
and  67.  Baking  chocolate,  cocoa,  sweet  choc- 
olate, and  milk  chocolate  are  made  with  the 
basic  product,  cocoa  butter. 

You  might  mention  that  the  United  States 
uses  more  chocolate  than  any  other  country, 
and  have  your  class  think  of  foods  that  might 
contain  chocolate,  such  as  cake  or  pudding. 

Page  68  presents  a series  of  illustrations 
showing  the  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  production  of  the  milk  chocolate  which 
the  children  have  eaten.  Help  the  children 
recall  the  parts  of  the  story  in  which  the  activ- 
ity of  these  people  has  been  described.  Talk 
with  them  about  other  people  not  pictured 
here  who  also  have  helped.  These  would 
include  the  sailors  on  the  ship  that  brought 
the  beans  across  the  ocean,  the  men  who 
operated  the  train  that  brought  the  beans 
from  the  port  to  the  factory,  the  salesman 
who  sold  the  candy  bars  to  the  stores, 
and  the  checkers  at  the  cash  registers  in 
the  grocery  store.  It  is  good  for  children  to 
think  about  the  number  of  people  who  work 
to  provide  us  with  food. 

The  last  question  on  page  68  opens  the 
way  for  other  learning  experiences  for  your 
children.  They  might  name  their  favorite 
foods  and  talk  about  where  they  come  from. 
See  Related  Activities,  Number  4. 
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Pages  69-74 

Bread  for  Greenwood 

After  reading  page  69,  talk  about  the  food 
Sam  and  Kate’s  family  was  eating  for  break- 
fast, and  the  necessity  of  starting  the  day 
with  a good  breakfast. 

Study  the  illustrations  of  the  different  kinds 
of  stores  shown  on  page  70.  Have  the  chil- 
dren compare  these  sources  of  food  with 
stores  they  have  in  their  own  city  or  town. 
At  this  point  they  might  list  all  of  the  stores 
which  they  can  think  of  where  food  can  be 
purchased  in  their  community.  Then  as  they 
go  about  town,  they  might  look  for  other  food 
stores  which  they  have  not  listed. 

Discuss  the  differences  in  the  operation  of 
the  small  markets  and  stores  in  your  town 
and  the  operation  of  the  supermarket  which 
they  have  read  about  in  the  preceding  story. 
Children  should  understand  the  place  of  both 
kinds  of  stores  in  the  economy  of  their  com- 
munity. 

The  small  stores  frequently  provide  serv- 
ices that  some  supermarkets  do  not.  For  ex- 
ample, they  might  carry  special  kinds  of 
foods.  Many  of  these  foods  are  carefully 
chosen  and  handled,  and  thus  are  frequently 
more  expensive.  Often  small  grocery  stores 
offer  delivery  service.  This  is  important  to 
families  who  are  not  able  to  travel  to  the 
store  to  buy  their  own  food.  These  same 
stores  offer  credit,  so  that  people  can  buy 
their  groceries  and  pay  for  them  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Children  will  be  able  to  understand  that 
the  supermarket  sells  a great  deal  of  food 
which  it  handles  rapidly  and  easily  with 
machinery.  It  is  sometimes  able  to  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  other  stores,  but  because 
the  other  stores  offer  special  goods  and  serv- 
ices, they  have  a place  in  the  community  and 
are  patronized. 


Pages  71  through  74  give  the  children  in- 
formation about  bakeries.  After  the  children 
have  read  these  pages,  you  might  wish  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  service  he  renders 
to  the  community  by  bringing  fresh  bread 
each  morning  to  the  homes. 

Children  can  easily  see  why,  in  many  large 
bakeries,  the  baking  is  done  at  night  in  order 
that  the  bread  will  be  fresh  each  morning. 
You  may  wish  to  talk  with  the  children  about 
the  fact  that  Sam  called  the  bakery  a factory. 
Ask  them  if  this  is  correct.  This  will  lead 
into  a discussion  of  what  a factory  is,  and  the 
children  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
bakery  is  a kind  of  factory  because  bread  is 
made  there.  Often  the  store  which  sells 
baked  products  is  also  called  a bakery.  Help- 
ing the  children  gain  some  concept  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  factory  will  deepen 
their  understanding  of  processes  which  are 
presented  in  this  section  and  in  the  next  sec- 
tion on  clothing. 

Pages  75-79 

The  Story  of  Bread 

As  you  read  pages  75  through  78  help  the 
children  understand  about  the  lapse  of  time 
between  each  of  the  processes  illustrated.  If 
any  children  have  been  to  a wheat  farm,  or 
any  other  farm,  they  could  talk  about  the 
work  of  the  farmer  and  the  machines  the 
farmer  uses. 

The  first  machine  shown  on  page  75  is  a 
drill.  After  it  drops  the  seeds  into  the  fur- 
rows, it  covers  them  with  soil. 

The  combine  cuts  and  threshes  the  wheat, 
separating  the  chaff  and  stem  from  the  kernels 
of  grain. 

The  wheat  is  taken  to  a mill  where  it  is 
washed,  broken  into  pieces,  and  sifted  into 
flour.  Then  the  flour  is  packed  into  bags. 

In  discussing  the  milling  of  flour,  you  may 
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wish  to  show  pictures  of  old-fashioned  mills 
turned  by  water  which  ground  the  wheat  be- 
tween stones.  You  could  contrast  these  pic- 
tures with  those  of  the  modern  flour  mill’s 
machines  shown  on  page  76. 

If  any  of  the  children  have  visited  a bakery, 
they  could  contribute  information  about  the 
process  of  baking  which  they  saw  there.  Dis- 
cuss the  machines  used  to  make  bread  which 
are  shown  on  pages  77  and  78,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  such  machines  are  necessary  when 
large  quantities  of  bread  are  to  be  made. 

At  the  bakery,  flour  is  mixed  first  with 
water,  yeast,  and  sometimes  enriching  vita- 
mins and  minerals  to  make  dough.  Then  it  is 
placed  in  large  troughs,  such  as  those  shown 
on  page  77,  and  placed  in  a fermentation 
room. 

Call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the 
dough  in  the  trough  that  is  being  wheeled 
into  the  fermentation  room,  and  the  dough 
that  has  risen  in  the  other  troughs. 

When  the  dough  has  risen  enough,  other 
ingredients,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  and  milk  are 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  allowed  to  rise  again. 
Then  a machine  cuts  the  dough  into  pieces, 
which  are  sprinkled  with  flour.  These  are 
put  into  pans  and  baked.  When  the  baked 
loaves  cool,  they  are  sliced  and  wrapped. 

These  pages  provide  an  opportunity  for 
children  to  see  that  machines  enable  manu- 
facturers to  make  things  rapidly  and  in  large 
quantities.  Thus  people  in  the  community 
have  products  when  they  need  them  and  at 
a price  they  can  afford. 

Help  the  children  see  that  where  one  man 
can  operate  a machine  easily,  it  would  take 
many  men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
without  machines.  The  extra  money  re- 
quired to  pay  these  men  would  increase  the 
cost  of  the  product.  This  is  a fundamental 
concept  of  economics  that  children  should 
begin  to  understand  in  relation  to  modern 


technology  in  manufacturing.  They  will 
meet  this  idea  again  in  the  next  section 
where  it  is  introduced  directly  in  the  text. 
Your  discussion  at  this  time  will  set  the  stage 
for  later  development  of  these  ideas. 

The  illustrations  on  page  79  will  help  the 
children  make  a list  of  the  people  who  work 
to  supply  them  with  bread.  They  can  begin 
to  see  that  as  we  buy  basic  necessities,  such 
as  bread,  we  help  the  people  who  work  on 
these  to  earn  a living.  The  money  we  pay 
for  food  contributes  to  their  livelihood.  This 
is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  interrela- 
tionships between  producers  and  purchasers. 
As  long  as  people  can  buy,  there  are  jobs  for 
people.  But,  when  people  do  not  buy  or  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy,  there  are  fewer 
jobs  for  people. 

As  you  discuss  ideas  such  as  these  with 
your  children,  encourage  them  to  talk  and  ask 
questions  in  order  that  you  can  gain  some 
idea  of  how  well  they  understand.  Apply 
these  ideas  to  their  own  families.  Their  par- 
ents work  to  earn  a living.  Other  people 
want  the  goods  or  services  their  parents  pro- 
vide, so  they  pay  for  them.  The  money 
which  is  earned  is  used  to  buy  things  for  the 
family. 

The  last  two  questions  on  page  79  ask 
about  other  kinds  of  bread.  As  you  discuss 
such  breads  as  corn  and  rye,  you  may  wish  to 
help  the  children  locate  the  sources  of  these 
grains.  You  could  point  out  on  the  map  of 
the  United  States  the  great  wheat  and  corn 
sections  of  the  country. 

Pages  80-84 

Bread  Long  Ago 

Pages  80  through  82  present  a story  of 
bread  as  it  was  made  long  ago.  Here  again, 
children  can  see  how  advances  in  technology 
have  changed  the  way  we  live  today  from 
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the  way  that  our  grandparents  lived.  The 
children  read  about  bread  being  made  at 
home.  You  will  want  to  contrast  this  with 
the  modern  methods  of  making  bread  which 
they  have  studied  in  the  preceding  story. 

Before  reading  page  80,  have  your  children 
look  for  the  differences  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  shown  in  the  illustration  and  their 
own  kitchens  at  home.  Call  attention  to  the 
wood  burning  stove,  and  the  water  pump. 

Page  83  presents  a recipe  for  making  bread. 
This  activity  can  bring  about  a number  of 
learnings  for  the  children.  Yeast  bread  is  a 
good  product  to  be  made  by  children  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  see  the  action  of  the  yeast.  A 
very  interesting  experiment  can  be  conducted 
by  making  two  batches  of  dough.  One  will 
contain  the  yeast  and  the  other  will  have  the 
yeast  omitted.  For  the  sake  of  economy  the 
ingredients  of  the  batch  without  the  yeast 
can  be  cut  in  half.  Children  then  have  con- 
crete evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  yeast, 
because  the  dough  without  the  yeast  will  not 
rise  and  the  other  does. 

If  the  bread  is  to  be  made  in  the  classroom, 
provide  a low  table  and  cover  it  with  oilcloth, 
some  kind  of  plastic,  or  even  clean  paper. 
The  process  of  mixing  does  not  require  many 
utensils.  It  is  important  to  make  the  dough 
where  all  the  children  can  observe  what  is 
going  on.  As  much  as  possible,  the  children 
should  participate  in  measuring  and  mixing. 

Cooking  sometimes  offers  a problem  in 
schools.  Bread  such  as  this  has  been  success- 
fully baked  in  a small  Dutch  oven  on  an 
electric  hot  plate.  The  stove  in  the  school 
cafeteria  might  be  used  at  a time  when  it  is 
not  being  used  for  other  purposes.  Some 
teachers  have  baked  bread  in  a nearby  home 
of  one  of  the  children.  The  bread  is  mixed 
and  made  ready  for  the  oven  in  the  school, 
then  carried  quickly  over  to  the  home,  baked, 
and  returned  while  still  warm.  The  process 


seems  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
every  attempt  to  carry  it  through. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Map  Work.  To  help  your  children  un- 
derstand areas  of  climate  better,  you  might 
have  them  draw  a circle  to  represent  the 
globe.  Mark  and  label  the  North  Pole  and 
the  South  Pole.  Color  in  blue,  the  areas  be- 
tween the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  and 
the  Poles.  Indicate  these  regions  on  your 
world  map  and  globe.  Explain  that  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  cold  all  year  round. 
Draw  a red  line  for  the  equator  and  color  in 
orange  t*he  areas  between  the  Tropics  of  Can- 
cer and  Capricorn.  Many  places  in  this  part 
of  the  world  are  hot  all  year  round.  The  re- 
gions between  the  Circles  and  the  Tropics, 
color  green.  In  these  areas  it  is  neither  very 
hot  nor  very  cold  all  year  round.  From  the 
world  map  the  children  will  see  that  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  temperate  area  north 
of  the  equator. 

For  many  children  this  will  be  their  first 
experience  with  the  idea  of  areas  of  climate. 
They  will  not  be  expected  to  master  the  con- 
cept until  they  have  had  many  more  experi- 
ences with  it. 

To  the  community  map  add  food  stores  or 
any  food  processing  plants  located  in  your 
community. 

2.  Visit  the  part  of  a supermarket  where 
the  food  is  received  and  processed,  or  visit 
some  food  processing  plant  such  as  a bakery. 

3.  Paint  or  draw  murals  showing  the  proc- 
ess by  which  chocolate  is  manufactured,  from 
the  tree  in  the  tropical  forest  to  the  finished 
chocolate  bar,  or  the  process  of  making  bread 
from  wheat. 

4.  Research.  Children  may  wish  to  have 
further  information  about  their  favorite  food, 
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about  fruits  that  come  from  warm  climates, 
or  about  the  means  by  which  foods  are  trans- 
ported into  their  community.  Besides  using 
books  and  magazines  to  obtain  information 
and  pictures,  they  could  interview  people  in 
the  community  who  might  be  able  to  answer 
their  questions. 

Appoint  small  groups  to  find  information. 
They  could  then  make  oral  or  written  reports 
to  their  classmates.  The  summaries  of  their 
reports  might  be  reproduced  in  chart  stories 
and  later  bound  into  a book. 

5.  Make  a simple  machine  for  showing 
movies.  This  consists  of  a box  with  two  slits 
cut  in  the  front  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart  and  a dowel  stick  in  each  end  of  the 
box  for  rolling  the  movies  through.  The  chil- 
dren can  then  prepare  their  movies  on  rolls 
of  brown  paper  which  would  fit  between  the 
slits  in  the  box.  The  material  on  food  grow- 
ing or  processing  lends  itself  well  to  this  kind 
of  presentation  by  children.  The  movie  can 
consist  of  a series  of  pictures  drawn  by  the 
children  with  a written  explanation  at  the 
bottom  of  each  picture  or  simply  a series  of 
pictures  which  the  children  interpret  orally 
as  they  turn  them  through  the  box. 

6.  Have  a tasting  party.  Obtain  some  of 
the  different  kinds  of  bread  people  have  in- 
troduced to  America  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Children  can  compare  these  with 
American  bread,  and  perhaps  learn  some- 
thing about  the  ways  in  which  they  are  made. 
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Clothes  for  Greenwood 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  section  the  children  learn  about  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  about  the  many 
workers  who  are  involved  in  supplying  them 
with  clothing.  They  are  introduced  to  certain 
economic  principles,  such  as  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  labor  is  included  in  the  final  price  of 
an  item.  They  are  helped  to  see  that  ma- 
chines often  do  the  work  of  many  men  and 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  mass  produce 
clothing,  thus  reducing  costs.  Again,  modern 
methods  of  work  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  past. 

The  first  story,  “New  Clothes  for  Henry,” 
takes  the  children  to  a store  with  Henry  and 
his  mother  to  purchase  a coat  and  two  shirts. 
Henry  gains  some  information  about  the  cost 
of  his  coat  and  the  people  who  contributed 
to  its  manufacture  and  delivery  to  him. 

In  the  second  story,  “Clothes  Are  Made 
from  Many  Things,”  Henry  shows  Miss  Gay 
his  new  shirt  made  of  nylon  and  cotton.  The 
children  in  the  class  talk  about  his  shirt  and 
this  discussion  leads  them  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  many  things  from  which  cloth  can 
be  made.  They  learn  about  the  growing  of 
cotton  and  the  manufacture  of  the  man-made 
fiber,  nylon. 

In  the  third  story,  “A  Visit  to  the  Shirt  Fac- 
tory,” the  children  see  the  entire  process  of 
shirt  manufacturing,  from  the  cutting  of  the 
fabric  to  the  actual  packaging  of  the  shirts. 

The  last  story,  “Clothes  Long  Ago,”  gives 
the  children  a glimpse  of  the  way  the  early 


settlers  in  this  country  built  their  homes  and 
helped  one  another  secure  the  necessities  of 
life.  They  see  how  a boy  and  girl  of  that 
period  helped  to  make  their  own  clothes  and 
the  crude  methods  they  had  for  dying  cloth 
and  curing  fur. 

PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Pages  85-86 

You  might  want  to  prepare  for  a study  of 
this  section  by  engaging  the  children  in  a 
discussion  of  cloth  and  clothing.  You  might 
encourage  the  children  to  identify  the  various 
kinds  of  fabrics  in  the  clothes  they  are  wear- 
ing or  you  may  bring  in  samples  of  various 
kinds  of  cloth.  Ask  them  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  and 
their  use.  It  is  important  to  cause  them  to 
wonder  about  these  fabrics— where  they  came 
from,  what  they  are  made  of,  and  how  they 
were  made. 

As  you  read  page  86  with  the  children,  you 
could  refer  to  the  illustrations  on  page  85 
which  show  the  sources  of  wool  and  cotton 
thread,  and  contrasts  modern  methods  of 
weaving  cloth  with  the  old-fashioned  spin- 
ning wheel. 

Direct  the  children’s  attention  to  their  own 
city  or  town  by  asking  them  to  name  the 
places  in  town  where  they  could  buy  cloth- 
ing. If  there  are  clothing  manufacturers  in  a 
nearby  community,  you  might  see  if  the  chil- 
dren know  anything  about  these,  and  about 
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the  processes  involved  in  manufacturing  the 
clothing. 

Since  the  weather  often  determines  the 
kind  of  clothes  we  wear,  you  could  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  dressing  properly  for  different 
kinds  of  weather. 

You  may  wish  to  record  on  a chart  any 
questions  the  children  may  have  about  ma- 
terial in  clothing.  Later,  after  having  studied 
the  section  and  carried  on  a variety  of  learn- 
ing activities,  the  children  can  refer  to  this 
chart  to  see  how  much  more  they  have 
learned  through  their  study. 

Pages  87-91 

New  Clothes  for  Henry 

In  discussing  the  title  of  this  story,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  the 
way  in  which  their  clothes  are  bought.  Some 
children’s  parents  buy  their  clothing  in  stores. 
Others  order  them  from  catalogs.  Sometimes 
their  clothes  are  made  at  home.  Each  has  its 
values  and  merits  and  children  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  all  of  these  means  are  good 
and  proper  ways  of  obtaining  clothing. 

Before  reading  pages  87-90,  identify  Hen- 
ry and  his  mother  crossing  the  street  in  the 
illustration  on  page  87,  and  locate  New- 
man’s store. 

On  page  88,  Mr.  Newman  is  looking  at  the 
price  tag  on  the  coat.  Discuss  the  other  la- 
bels found  on  clothing  and  the  information 
they  contain,  such  as  size,  kind  of  material, 
and  suggestions  for  care  of  the  garment.  Call 
their  attention  to  Henry’s  comment  about  the 
cost  of  his  coat  and  the  answer  that  Mr.  New- 
man gave  him.  Children  may  need  help  in 
understanding  that  a person  pays  for  more 
than  material  when  he  buys  clothing.  Re- 
mind them  that  since  clothes  are  so  expen- 
sive, they  can  help  their  parents  save  money 
by  taking  good  care  of  the  clothes  that  are 


bought  for  them.  You  could  make  a list  of 
the  things  they  can  do  to  help  care  for  their 
clothing. 

Page  91  shows  five  different  kinds  of  work- 
ers who  helped  Henry  with  his  coat.  Study 
the  illustrations  carefully  and  talk  about  the 
work  these  people  did.  They  may  raise  ques- 
tions about  sheep  raising  or  the  making  of 
cloth.  Some  of  these  questions  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  following  stories.  However, 
you  will  want  to  add  supplementary  material 
that  might  give  more  detailed  information 
about  each  of  these  processes.  You  may  wish 
to  read  this  material  to  the  children,  or  com- 
mittees of  children  can  use  these  books  to 
obtain  information  which  they  will  later  re- 
port to  the  class. 

The  question  at  the  bottom  of  page  91  di- 
rects the  children’s  attention  to  another  item 
of  clothing— their  shoes.  Some  time  should 
be  spent  in  answering  this  question.  Shoes 
may  be  made  from  leather  as  well  as  from 
cloth  and  other  materials.  Talk  with  the 
children  about  the  sources  of  these  materials 
and  the  people  who  participated  in  making 
them.  Recall  for  the  children  the  story  of 
ranching  in  the  first  section  of  this  text.  See 
if  they  know  that  the  hides  of  the  cattle  sold 
for  beef  can  be  used  in  making  shoes.  Per- 
haps they  can  think  of  other  animals  whose 
hides  provide  leather,  such  as  the  pig,  goat, 
and  snake. 

Pages  92-97 

Clothes  Are  Made  from  Many  Things 

Before  this  story  is  read,  the  children  might 
be  reminded  of  their  earlier  discussion  about 
the  different  kinds  of  cloth  and  the  questions 
that  they  raised.  This  story  will  answer  some 
of  their  questions  and  show  them  the  ways  in 
which  some  of  these  are  made. 

After  the  children  have  read  pages  92  and 
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93,  they  may  be  curious  about  how  a silk- 
worm makes  the  thread.  You  may  want  to 
help  them  find  information  in  other  books  or 
perhaps  explain  briefly  the  process  yourself. 

The  silkworm  is  really  a caterpillar,  or 
larva,  of  a certain  type  of  moth.  Silk  moths 
lay  their  eggs  in  white  mulberry  trees.  Out 
of  the  eggs  hatch  small  white  worms  which 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree.  In 
about  five  weeks,  the  silkworm  is  full  grown 
and  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon.  Glands  in  the 
silkworm’s  body  produce  a fluid  which  comes 
out  an  opening  in  its  mouth.  It  weaves  a 
long,  continuous  thread  of  silk  around  its 
body.  When  the  cocoon  is  finished,  it  is 
placed  in  a pan  of  hot  water.  Then  strands 
of  several  cocoons  are  carefully  unwound, 
and  wound  together  again  on  a reel. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  people  to  learn 
how  to  make  raw  silk.  Today,  Japan  and 
China  are  the  leading  countries  in  its  produc- 
tion. Italy,  India,  and  France  also  make  it. 
You  may  wish  to  locate  some  of  these  coun- 
tries on  your  world  map  and  put  silk  markers 
on  them. 

After  reading  page  94,  talk  with  the  chil- 
dren about  cotton  farms.  Using  your  map 
of  the  United  States,  you  could  locate  some 
of  the  leading  cotton  producing  states,  such 
as  Texas  and  Mississippi,  and  mark  them 
with  cotton. 

Cotton  grows  in  warm  climates.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  country  is  warmer  than  the 
northern  part,  and  has  long,  hot  summers. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  something 
else  that  needs  a warm  climate  for  growing. 
They  should  remember  the  cacao  tree  about 
which  they  read  earlier.  Recall  the  location 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  cacao  tree 
grows.  Indicate  on  the  world  map  some  of 
the  leading  cotton  producing  countries  such 
as  India,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  Parts  of  these 


countries  are  hot  all  year  round,  but  cotton 
can  grow  farther  north  in  regions  like  the 
southern  United  States  where  there  are  many 
months  of  very  warm  weather  but  cool  win- 
ters. Recall  that  as  one  moves  away  from 
the  equator  the  climate  gets  cooler  and 
cooler. 

Have  the  children  study  carefully  the  il- 
lustrations on  page  95  and  trace  with  them 
the  journey  of  the  cotton  from  the  cotton 
field  to  the  looms  where  it  is  made  into  cloth. 
The  children  might  be  told  that  in  many 
places  the  cotton  is  picked  by  hand  but  that 
in  some  places  there  are  huge  machines  which 
pick  cotton.  You  could  mention  that  the  ma- 
chine which  separates  the  seed  from  the  cot- 
ton is  called  a cotton  gin.  Encourage  chil- 
dren to  contribute  their  own  information  and 
discussion  about  these  pictures.  Whatever 
questions  they  raise,  record  for  work  later. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  all  the  materials  dis- 
cussed so  far  have  come  from  plants  ( cotton ) , 
or  animals  (sheep,  cattle,  silkworm).  These 
are  called  natural  fibers.  Now  they  will  learn 
about  a kind  of  material  that  does  not  come 
from  a plant  or  animal. 

Pages  96  and  97  describe  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  nylon.  Study  the  illustrations 
on  page  97  carefully  with  the  children,  help- 
ing them  to  understand  the  process  by  which 
the  coal,  oil,  air,  and  water  are  mixed  by  ex- 
treme heat  so  that  a thick  liquid  results. 
This  liquid  is  then  forced  through  holes  in 
a disc  called  a spinnerette.  As  the  fine 
thread  is  forced  through,  it  hardens  and  is 
wound  on  spindles.  Then  the  nylon  yarn  is 
stretched  to  give  it  elasticity.  After  it  is  in- 
spected, it  is  sent  to  a mill  where  it  will  be 
woven  into  cloth. 

It  is  important  for  the  children  to  recognize 
the  technological  advances  that  have  made 
possible  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  fibers. 
Much  can  be  done  to  help  the  children  to 
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understand  the  place  of  the  scientist  in  ex- 
perimentation and  discovery  which  makes  it 
possible  for  man  to  create  his  own  fibers. 
They  should  see  that  natural  fibers  still  have 
important  uses,  but  synthetic  fibers  have 
many  properties,  such  as  quick  drying  and 
resistance  to  wrinkling,  which  make  them 
highly  suitable  for  modern  life. 

The  questions  on  page  97  make  the  chil- 
dren think  about  the  kinds  of  cloth  from 
which  their  own  clothing  is  made.  Perhaps 
now  they  are  better  able  to  identify  the  vari- 
ous types  of  fabrics,  or  to  tell  from  the  labels 
those  that  are  made  of  natural  fibers  and 
those  that  are  man-made. 

Pages  98-102 

A Visit  to  the  Shirt  Factory 

When  the  children  have  read  pages  98  and 
99,  discuss  the  material  with  them  and  make 
sure  that  they  understand  the  process  of  cut- 
ting the  cloth,  and  that  the  electric  cutter  can 
cut  many  shirts  at  a time.  It  would  be  well 
to  stress  the  skill  that  is  needed  by  the  men 
who  do  this  work. 

Before  reading  pages  100-102,  have  the 
children  tell  you  what  is  happening  in  the 
picture  on  page  100,  and  compare  these  sew- 
ing machines  with  the  ones  their  mothers  use 
at  home. 

After  reading,  talk  with  the  children  about 
the  specialized  aspects  of  clothing  manu- 
facturing. Help  them  see  that  each  worker 
prepares  a different  part  of  the  garment.  Be- 
cause he  gains  great  skill  in  his  particular 
job,  he  is  able  to  do  it  very  rapidly.  Using 
machines  designed  to  do  specific  jobs,  the 
workers  can  make  many  shirts  within  a rela- 
tively short  time.  On  page  101  it  is  indicated 
that  this  speed  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
sell  the  shirts  for  less  money  than  if  one  per- 
son made  the  whole  garment.  Recall  the 


previous  section  when  this  idea  was  first  in- 
troduced in  relation  to  food  making. 

The  questions  on  page  102  direct  the  chil- 
dren’s attention  to  sewing  that  they  might 
have  seen  at  home  or  elsewhere.  Have  those 
children  who  have  seen  their  mothers  or 
other  people  make  clothing  talk  about  their 
experiences  and  compare  the  process  they 
describe  with  that  which  they  read  about  in 
the  text. 

The  advantages  of  mass  production  have 
been  discussed.  Now  you  might  talk  about 
the  advantages  of  handmake  clothing.  For 
example,  the  tailor  or  dressmaker  has  exact 
measurements  to  work  with,  and  can  choose 
the  specific  style  and  material  desired. 

Pages  103-108 

Clothes  Long  Ago 

In  preparation  for  the  reading  of  the  story, 
talk  with  the  children  about  these  early  times. 
Tell  them  that  the  story  takes  place  about  the 
time  that  George  Washington  lived.  En- 
courage the  children  to  tell  you  what  they 
know  about  this  period.  This  would  give  you 
a chance  to  clear  up  any  misconceptions  they 
may  have. 

Pages  103  and  104  give  the  children  a 
glimpse  of  the  activities  of  the  early  settlers 
in  securing  homes  and  building  schools. 
Talk  about  the  work  that  a pioneer  family 
had  to  do  in  order  to  establish  a home  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  help  that  the  children 
gave  their  parents.  You  could  center  your 
discussion  around  the  illustration  on  page 
103.  Call  attention  to  the  tree  stumps  which 
indicate  that  many  trees  had  to  be  chopped 
down  to  provide  logs  for  the  house.  You 
might  ask  the  children  to  imagine  the  things 
that  the  family  carried  with  them  on  the  long 
journey  in  the  covered  wagon,  and  the  ways 
they  might  have  obtained  some  of  their  food. 
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After  reading  page  103,  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  those  days  mothers  had  to 
teach  their  children  to  read  and  write  at  home 
until  other  people  came  to  live  near  them. 
This  will  help  the  children  see  that  one  of  the 
results  of  people  settling  near  one  another  was 
that  there  were  enough  children  to  provide 
for  a school  and  a school  teacher.  You  might 
mention  also  the  other  advantages  of  having 
groups  of  people  living  close  together  in  those 
days.  These  would  include  protection  from 
wild  animals  and  other  dangers  of  the  time, 
and  the  help  families  gave  each  other. 

The  latter  is  illustrated  on  page  104.  Com- 
pare the  length  of  time  it  might  have  taken 
Will’s  father  to  build  a house  by  himself,  with 
the  time  it  might  have  taken  to  build  the 
school  house  with  all  the  men  working  to- 
gether. 

Pages  105-108  describe  the  actual  process 
by  which  Hope  made  a new  dress  and  Will 
his  new  hat.  As  the  children  read  page  105 
discuss  with  them  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  shearing  of  the  sheep  in  the  spring  and 
the  carding  of  the  wool  in  the  fall.  Help  the 
children  understand  that  the  wool  had  to  be 
prepared  for  carding,  and  that  Hope  would 
not  need  a wool  dress  in  summer,  but  would 
want  to  make  it  before  the  cold  weather 
came. 

In  talking  about  the  shearing  and  carding 
processes,  you  might  contrast  the  way  Will’s 
father  was  clipping  the  sheep  by  hand,  and 
the  modern  method  of  shearing  with  electric 
clippers  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  93. 

On  carding  boards,  wool  is  pulled  through 
the  rows  of  teeth  which  straighten  the  fibers 
and  place  them  on  parallel  lines. 

The  children  will  be  interested  in  the  spin- 
ning wheel  shown  on  page  106  on  which 
Hope  made  the  thread  from  the  carded  wool. 
It  would  be  well  if  children  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a real  spinning  wheel.  Fre- 


quently these  can  be  seen  in  museums  or  in 
people’s  homes.  Toy  spinning  wheels  often 
are  available.  In  spinning  thread  on  a wheel, 
the  fibers  are  twisted  together  as  they  are 
drawn  out  into  a long  thread.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  the  weaving  process  see  Related 
Activities,  Number  2. 

If  possible,  while  reading  about  Will’s  hat, 
have  a raccoon  hat  or  another  piece  of  fur 
available  for  the  children  to  examine  in  order 
that  they  can  see  how  the  skin  inside  is  soft 
and  pliable.  This  is  due  to  the  way  in  which 
the  fur  is  worked  as  it  is  being  prepared. 

The  question  at  the  bottom  of  page  108 
will  help  the  children  review  the  process  of 
cloth  making.  They  could  compare  the  steps 
in  making  Hope’s  dress  and  the  modern  proc- 
ess of  making  Henry’s  coat. 

Pages  109 , 110 

A New  Hat  and  a New  Dress 

Pages  109  and  110  tell  of  the  picnic  and  the 
moment  when  the  children  meet  the  new 
school  teacher.  In  discussing  the  illustration 
on  page  109  you  might  talk  about  the  reason 
for  Will’s  father  carrying  a rifle  and  the  food 
that  might  have  been  cooked  for  the  picnic. 

Before  reading  page  110,  tell  the  children 
that  Will  was  surprised  when  he  saw  the 
school  teacher  and  ask  them  to  read  to  find 
out  why. 

The  questions  on  page  110  encourage  the 
children  to  think  about  the  period  in  which 
Hope  and  Will  lived.  Talk  with  them  about 
the  reasons  they  would  or  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  lived  during  this  period.  Some 
of  them  may  be  able  to  tell  stories  that  they 
have  heard  about  people  who  lived  then, 
such  as  Daniel  Boone.  If  not,  they  can  be 
encouraged  to  find  stories  about  the  lives  of 
the  early  settlers  and  to  share  them  with  the 
class. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Map  Work.  Collect  pictures  of  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  wearing  their 
distinctive  clothing.  Locate  the  countries 
where  these  people  live  on  the  world  map 
and  globe.  Refer  to  the  pictures  made  in 
connection  with  the  section  on  food,  showing 
the  globe  and  belts  of  climate,  and  talk  about 
the  reasons  why  these  people  dress  the  way 
they  do. 

Add  clothing  stores  and  factories  to  the 
community  map. 

2.  Spinning  and  Weaving.  If  there  are  peo- 
ple in  the  community  who  know  how  to  use 
a spinning  wheel,  arrange  for  them  to  demon- 
strate this  method  of  spinning  to  the  chil- 
dren. Where  this  is  not  possible,  you  might 
obtain  some  cotton  or  wool  fiber  and  twist 
small  bits  together  in  your  hand  to  show  the 
children  how  they  can  be  formed  into  a long 
thread. 

Small  hand  looms  are  very  effective  in  dem- 
onstrating to  children  the  process  of  weav- 
ing. A loom  can  be  made  from  a piece  of 
heavy  cardboard  five  inches  by  seven  inches. 
Place  a ruler  along  the  edge  of  the  short  side 
and  mark  off  at  intervals  of  one  inch.  Then 
place  the  ruler  about  a half  inch  down  from 
the  edge  of  the  same  side  and  mark  at  /2  in., 
1/2  in.,  2M  in.,  3/2  in.,  4/2  in.  Draw  lines  to 
connect  the  marks  and  cut  along  these  lines 
to  form  notches.  Repeat  on  the  opposite 
side.  Attach  rug  yarn  or  strong  twine  to  first 
point  and  wind  it  down  the  length  of  the 
loom  and  under  the  first  notch  at  the  bottom. 
Wind  up  under  the  loom  to  the  second  notch 
at  the  top.  Continue  down  and  up  in  this 
manner,  to  the  last  point  at  the  bottom  of  the 
loom.  Attach  the  yarn  again  at  this  last 
point.  This  forms  the  warp.  A shuttle  can 
be  made  from  a piece  of  cardboard  about 
five  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide.  Cut  a 


notch  at  both  ends  and  wrap  the  yarn  along 
the  shuttle.  Weave  by  passing  the  shuttle 
over  and  under  each  piece  of  warp  yarn. 
Leave  a few  inches  of  yarn  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  weaving.  Push  wool  close 
together  after  each  row,  but  keep  it  from  be- 
coming too  tight.  Remove  the  pad  from  the 
loom  by  bending  the  cardboard  points.  Tie 
short  pieces  of  yarn  to  warp  loops  to  form 
tassels. 

The  children  might  be  interested  in  the 
process  of  dying  cloth  as  Hope  did  in  the 
story.  They  could  find  berries  or  nuts  at  ap- 
propriate seasons  and  use  them  in  the  dying 
of  cloth.  Elderberries  make  an  excellent  red- 
dish purple  dye.  Black  walnuts  make  a dark 
brown  dye*  These  might  be  prepared  by 
boiling  and  the  cloth  dipped  in  the  solution. 

3.  Collect  samples  of  natural  and  man- 
made fibers  and  mount  them  in  a book  or  on 
cards  along  with  pictures  of  clothing  and 
other  articles  made  from  them. 

4.  Make  murals  to  show  such  processes  as 
the  making  of  a coat,  from  the  sheep  ranch  to 
the  clothing  store. 

5.  Visit  a clothing  factory  or  a sheep  ranch 
if  one  is  near  your  community,  or  a museum 
to  see  exhibits  of  tools  used  in  making  clothes, 
such  as  carding  machines,  spinning  wheels, 
and  looms. 
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People  Who  Work  for  Greenwood 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  introduces  the  children  to  the 
people  who  work  for  their  cities  and  towns 
in  order  to  make  them  safe  and  good  places 
in  which  to  live.  They  learn  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxation,  which  enables  a community 
to  pay  these  people  for  their  services.  They 
begin  to  understand  the  need  for  laws  which 
help  people  live  together  in  harmony. 

In  the  first  group  of  stories,  “Firemen  Visit 
School,”  the  children  learn  about  the  life  of  a 
fireman,  and  about  the  kinds  of  equipment 
he  uses  to  put  out  fires.  They  see  how  this 
equipment  has  been  improved  over  the  years. 
They  make  fire  prevention  posters.  They  are 
introduced  to  the  idea  of  fire  insurance  and 
taxation. 

In  “Police  Help  Make  Greenwood  Safe,” 
the  children  discuss  the  work  a policeman 
does  to  keep  the  town  safe.  They  learn  about 
the  special  training  required  for  a person  to 
become  a policeman. 

In  “Teachers  for  Greenwood,”  the  children 
learn  that  public  school  teachers  are  paid 
from  taxes,  and  that  teachers  must  also  be 
prepared  in  school  for  their  work. 

In  “People  Who  Keep  Greenwood  Clean,” 
the  children  talk  about  the  work  of  the  gar- 
bage collectors,  maintenance  men,  and  park 
attendants. 

In  “Laws  for  Greenwood,”  the  children 
learn  about  the  need  for  laws,  and  about  the 
people  who  are  elected  to  make  these  laws 
for  the  community. 


PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Pages  111 , 112 

In  preparation  for  this  section,  it  might  be 
well  to  review  with  the  children  the  people 
they  have  met  in  previous  stories  who  help 
others  obtain  goods,  such  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Tell  them  that  in  this  section  they  are 
going  to  meet  people  who  help  others  in  a 
different  way.  These  people  do  things  for 
others  in  the  community  rather  than  making 
things  for  them. 

Introduce  the  community  helpers  shown 
on  page  111  and  discuss  the  services  they 
provide  to  the  people  in  the  community. 
Then  read  page  112.  Encourage  the  children 
to  think  of  all  the  people  in  their  own  com- 
munity who  work  to  help  others.  As  they 
name  people  and  talk  about  the  services  they 
provide,  list  these  on  a chart  for  reference  as 
the  children  proceed  with  their  study  of  com- 
munity helpers. 

In  addition  to  such  people  as  the  police- 
man and  the  fireman  and  others  who  work 
directly  for  a community,  the  children  prob- 
ably will  mention  people  who  work  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  such  as  doctors,  plumbers,  or 
any  number  of  service  men  who  come  to 
make  repairs  in  their  homes.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude on  your  list  all  those  who  are  men- 
tioned. Then  you  can  begin  to  help  your 
children  see  the  difference  between  people 
who  are  paid  by  tax  money,  and  those  who 
are  paid  by  private  industry  or  are  self- 
employed. 
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When  the  list  is  complete  and  the  children 
have  identified  the  services  of  these  people, 
ask  them  if  they  know  how  each  is  paid.  You 
might  begin  with  the  policeman  and  find  out 
if  they  know  who  pays  his  salary.  Talk  about 
all  the  other  people  they  have  listed  and  see 
what  they  know  about  their  sources  of  in- 
come. Leave  unanswered  for  the  time  the 
ones  they  do  not  know.  Tell  the  children 
that  they  will  find  out  more  about  some  of 
these  people  as  they  study  this  section  of  the 
text. 

Pages  113-119 

Firemen  Visit  School 

Before  reading  page  113,  see  what  infor- 
mation the  children  have  already  about  the 
work  of  firemen.  Do  they  realize  that  be- 
sides putting  out  fires,  and  rescue  work,  fire 
prevention  is  an  important  aspect  of  their 
work? 

After  the  children  have  read  page  114,  help 
them  identify  the  pumper  truck  and  the  fire 
chief’s  car,  and  talk  with  them  about  the  uses 
of  the  apparatus.  They  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  firemen  wear  special  hel- 
mets in  order  to  protect  their  heads  from  fall- 
ing objects  and  from  the  fire,  which  might 
burn  another  kind  of  hat.  The  wide  brim 
keeps  the  firemen  from  getting  too  wet.  The 
children  should  be  able  to  tell  you  the  rea- 
sons for  firemen’s  special  coats.  Encourage 
the  children  to  talk  about  any  experiences 
they  may  have  had  with  fire  engines. 

Have  the  children  read  page  115.  Be  sure 
they  understand  why  firemen  must  live  at 
the  firehouse.  Talk  with  them  about  the 
reasons  why  the  firemen  take  turns  staying 
there.  Children  should  understand  that  fire- 
men, like  other  people,  have  families  and 
homes. 

Before  reading  pages  116  and  117,  see  if 
the  children  can  tell  what  is  happening  in  the 


illustrations.  Then  read  these  pages  to  find 
out  if  they  are  right. 

Children  are  always  interested  in  the  living 
quarters  of  firemen  and  the  pole  they  use. 
Talk  with  the  class  about  the  need  for  speed 
in  dressing  and  getting  to  the  fire.  This  will 
help  them  to  see  why  the  firemen  keep  their 
clothes  near  their  beds,  and  why  they  use  the 
pole  to  come  down  from  their  living  quarters. 

The  children  also  will  be  interested  in  the 
way  firemen  locate  any  fires  in  the  commu- 
nity. Often  fires  are  reported  by  telephone. 
When  this  method  is  used,  the  person  tele- 
phoning usually  gives  the  exact  address  of 
the  fire.  Children  should  know  how  to  re- 
port a fire  by  telephone  in  cases  of  emergency 
when  no  adult  is  available.  You  might  have 
your  children  practice  reporting  fires  using 
toy  telephones. 

Talk  with  the  class  about  the  fire  alarm 
boxes  which  are  placed  on  streets  and  in  pub- 
lic buildings  in  many  large  cities.  The  chil- 
dren could  locate  alarm  boxes  near  their 
homes  and  the  school. 

Use  the  illustrations  on  page  117  to  help 
explain  to  the  class  the  way  alarm  boxes  are 
used  to  report  fires.  You  could  begin  with 
the  map  that  is  shown  in  the  second  illustra- 
tion. Many  cities  and  towns  are  marked  off 
into  zones  which  are  numbered.  When  the 
lever  of  the  alarm  box  is  pulled,  it  sends  a 
signal  to  the  fire  department,  reporting  the 
zone  and  the  number  of  the  box,  so  that  the 
firemen  can  locate  the  approximate  area  of 
the  fire.  When  this  kind  of  alarm  box  is  used, 
the  firemen  may  not  know  the  exact  address 
of  the  fire.  The  person  who  turned  in  the 
alarm  should  remain  near  the  box  in  order 
to  direct  the  firemen  to  the  fire  when  they 
arrive. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  danger  to 
others  when  fire  boxes  are  tampered  with  or 
false  alarms  reported.  The  children  should 
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understand  that  if  firemen  are  out  on  a false 
alarm  and  a fire  does  occur,  they  can  be  de- 
layed in  getting  to  the  place  where  they 
really  are  needed. 

Have  the  children  read  page  118  and  study 
the  illustrations  on  page  119.  Help  them  to 
pick  out  the  pumper  truck  in  the  foreground 
getting  additional  water  from  the  hydrant, 
the  hook  and  ladder  truck  beside  the  build- 
ing, and  the  fire  chiefs  car. 

See  if  the  children  know  about  the  kinds 
of  equipment  that  their  own  city  or  town  has. 
The  number  of  trucks  and  men  in  the  fire 
department  varies  of  course  with  the  size  of 
the  community.  City  children  may  not  real- 
ize that  a very  small  community  often  relies 
completely  on  volunteers.  When  a fire  starts, 
a fire  alarm  is  sounded  by  means  of  a bell  or 
other  device  which  can  be  heard  over  a di- 
stance. Men  leave  their  work  and  report  to 
the  fire  station,  or  learn  from  the  local  tele- 
phone operator  the  location  of  the  fire.  Usu- 
ally there  are  only  a few  pieces  of  fire-fighting 
equipment. 

In  discussing  the  questions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  the  children  should  see  that  the 
police  help  firemen  by  keeping  cars  and  peo- 
ple from  getting  in  the  firemen’s  way.  They 
also  help  to  take  injured  people  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Pages  120-125 

Helping  the  Firemen 

In  preparation  for  the  reading  of  this  story, 
talk  about  the  title  and  see  if  your  children 
have  any  idea  about  ways  that  children  can 
help  firemen.  As  they  read,  they  will  see 
how  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  story  helped 
the  firemen  in  their  community. 

Have  the  children  read  pages  120  and  121. 
Talk  with  them  about  fire  insurance.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  children  are  familiar  al- 


ready with  the  term  insurance,  and  can  help 
the  others  in  the  class  understand  it. 

You  could  explain  about  insurance  to  them 
by  reminding  the  children  that  houses  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  If  their  house  burned 
down  their  parents  would  need  money  for  an- 
other place  in  which  to  live.  When  people 
take  out  fire  insurance  policies,  they  agree  to 
pay  a small  amount  of  money  each  year  to 
the  insurance  company.  If  their  house 
should  burn,  the  company  will  give  them  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  help  them  buy  an- 
other, or  if  the  house  does  not  burn  down 
completely,  the  people  will  receive  money 
which  will  help  them  pay  to  have  the  dam- 
age repaired. 

You  might  want  to  mention  other  kinds  of 
insurance  that  people  carry.  Often  children 
are  very  interested  in  personal  liability  in- 
surance, and  in  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  a 
house  is  often  financially  responsible  for  cer- 
tain injuries  received  by  a person  on  his 
property. 

Have  the  children  read  pages  122  and  123 
and  study  the  posters  shown  on  pages  124  and 
125.  Encourage  them  to  think  of  other  ways 
in  which  they  can  help  to  prevent  fires.  Talk 
about  the  cautions  the  posters  suggest.  Point 
out  the  dangers  of  leaving  oily  rags  lying 
around  the  house.  You  might  show  them 
how  to  smother  flames  with  a rug  or  blanket 
if  clothing  should  catch  on  fire. 

As  you  discuss  putting  out  fire  with  sand  as 
well  as  water,  you  could  explain  that  not  all 
fires  can  be  put  out  with  water.  Perhaps  the 
children  have  seen  pictures  or  television  news 
reports  which  show  firemen  putting  out  gaso- 
line fires  with  special  chemicals.  You  could 
show  them  how  a fire  extinguisher  works  and 
explain  that  there  are  chemicals  rather  than 
water  in  it.  A chemical  fire  extinguisher  in 
the  kitchen  at  home  is  useful  in  putting  out 
grease  fires. 
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Pages  126,  127 

Putting  Out  Fires  Long  Ago 

This  story  looks  at  fire  fighting  in  the  past. 
Several  different  periods  of  history  are  shown. 
The  story  will  help  the  children  understand 
the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
development  of  fire-fighting  equipment  from 
the  hand  bucket  brigade  to  the  big  trucks  of 
the  present  time. 

Read  page  126  and  establish  the  period  in 
which  the  hand  bucket  brigade  was  used. 
The  clothing  should  help  the  children  con- 
nect the  illustration  with  the  story  of  Hope 
and  Will  which  the  children  read  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  text  (pages  103-110). 

This  is  a good  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
difficulties  of  fire  fighting  in  country  areas, 
where  there  is  no  direct  system  of  water  pipes 
and  people  must  rely  sometimes  on  buckets 
of  water  from  wells. 

The  children  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
connect  the  later  developments  in  apparatus 
shown  on  page  127  with  events  in  history. 
However,  they  could  be  helped  to  see  that 
these  did  come  after  the  bucket  brigade  era, 
and  represented  progress  in  methods  of  fight- 
ing fires.  The  hand  pumper  truck  was  used 
in  some  places  during  the  colonial  period 
too,  and  into  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
The  horse-pulled  steam  engine  was  used  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
last  illustration  shows  the  modern  pumper 
truck. 

Pages  128,  129, 130 

A New  Fire  Truck  for  Greenwood 

Read  page  128  and  the  clipping  which  is 
shown.  See  if  the  children  know  where  the 
money  will  come  from  to  pay  for  the  fire  en- 
gine. Then  have  the  children  read  pages  129 
and  130  to  find  out  what  the  story  says  about 


the  cost  of  the  fire  truck  and  where  the  town 
will  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Let  them 
think  about  the  reasons  for  the  fire  truck’s 
cost.  Spend  some  time  discussing  with  the 
children  the  idea  of  taxation. 

You  might  explain  that  the  fire  truck  will 
be  used  to  protect  the  buildings  in  Green- 
wood from  fire.  The  people  who  own  build- 
ings give  money,  called  taxes,  to  the  town  to 
help  pay  for  the  fire  truck.  The  town  decides 
the  amount  of  money  the  people  will  give. 
People  who  own  large  buildings  pay  more 
than  people  who  own  small  buildings.  As 
the  diagram  on  page  130  shows,  tax  money 
is  used  also  to  pay  town  employees  such  as 
the  policemen  and  public  school  teachers  and 
to  build  schools.  Children  should  now  begin 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  people  paying 
taxes  to  their  cities  and  towns. 

Help  the  children  think  of  other  services 
which  community  taxes  support.  They 
should  know  that  public  libraries  and  public 
health  services  are  tax  supported. 

Pages  131,  132,  133 

Police  Help  Make  Greenwood  Safe 

Study  pages  131  and  132  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  illustrations  show  policemen  stop- 
ping traffic  to  help  children  across  the  street, 
warning  motorists  about  speed  limits,  pro- 
tecting property,  issuing  tickets  for  overpark- 
ing, holding  back  a crowd  at  a parade,  and 
helping  a little  girl  who  is  lost.  Talk  with  the 
children  about  these  jobs  and  let  them  think 
about  other  duties  a policeman  has.  In  your 
discussion  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of 
a policeman’s  work,  the  ways  in  which  he 
helps  people.  Some  children  think  of  the 
policeman  only  as  a person  who  apprehends 
lawbreakers. 

After  reading  page  133,  talk  with  the  chil- 
dren about  the  reasons  why  policemen  must 
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study  the  laws,  know  about  the  care  and  use 
of  guns,  learn  how  to  give  first  aid,  and  direct 
traffic.  You  might  mention  briefly  at  this 
time  that  laws  are  rules  which  people  in  a 
community  must  obey. 

Pages  134,  135, 136 

Teachers  for  Greenwood 

Ask  the  children  if  they  knew  that  teach- 
ers also  work  for  their  city  or  town.  ( In  places 
where  teachers  work  for  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  county  or  school  dis- 
trict, you  will  want  to  explain  the  differences 
to  the  children. ) 

Have  the  children  read  page  134  and  study 
the  illustrations  on  page  135.  Discuss  what 
Miss  Gay  might  be  learning  in  the  science 
laboratory,  the  volley  ball  court,  and  in  the 
choral  group.  Perhaps  some  of  the  children 
did  not  know  that  future  teachers  work  with 
boys  and  girls  while  still  students  in  school. 
The  children  may  be  interested  in  learning 
about  subjects  teachers  study  at  college. 

When  page  136  is  read,  use  the  questions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  as  a basis  for  dis- 
cussion. The  children  should  see  that  two 
of  the  people  in  the  illustrations,  the  librar- 
ian, and  policeman  work  for  the  town  and 
are  paid  by  taxes,  but  that  the  Cub  Scout  den 
mother  and  the  man  who  is  umpiring  are  not 
town  employees.  They  work  on  a voluntary 
basis.  Have  the  children  think  of  other  peo- 
ple in  their  community  who  help  them  learn, 
and  so  could  be  called  teachers.  List  the  peo- 
ple they  mention  and  identify  the  ones  who 
are  employed  by  the  community  and  paid 
from  tax  money. 

If  the  children  do  not  mention  it  them- 
selves, remind  them  that  their  parents  are 
teachers.  Let  the  children  think  about  all 
the  things  they  have  learned  from  their  par- 
ents, since  the  time  they  were  babies.  Help 


them  see  that  they  themselves  are  teachers 
when  they  show  younger  children  how  to  do 
things  or  set  an  example  for  them. 

Pages  137-141 

People  Who  Keep  Greenwood  Clean 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  necessity 
for  cleanliness  in  their  community.  (Dirt  is 
unwholesome.  Flies  lay  their  eggs  in  un- 
covered garbage.  The  streets  do  not  look 
well  with  refuse  in  them.)  Encourage  the 
children  to  think  about  the  people  who  help 
to  keep  their  city  or  town  clean.  Then  read 
page  137  to  find  out  about  one  person  who 
helps  to  keep  Greenwood  clean,  and  answer 
the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Some  houses  have  garbage  disposal  units 
and  there  is  no  need  for  garbage  collection. 
Small  towns  may  not  provide  garbage  collec- 
tion and  the  people  either  pay  someone  to 
collect  it,  or  take  it  to  the  town  dump  them- 
selves. Most  large  communities,  however, 
do  have  collections.  The  garbage  is  some- 
times burned  in  a community  incinerator,  or 
converted  into  fertilizer.  In  some  places  it 
is  sold  as  food  for  pigs. 

Pages  138  and  139  tell  about  the  men  who 
help  others  in  the  community  by  keeping  the 
roads  safe  and  clean.  When  the  children 
have  read  these  pages,  let  them  identify  the 
machines  in  the  illustrations  and  tell  what 
they  know  about  the  work  each  one  does. 

In  discussing  the  questions  at  the  bottom 
of  page  139,  stress  the  importance  of  each 
person’s  doing  his  share  to  keep  the  streets  of 
his  community  clean.  Talk  about  ways  in 
which  people  can  cooperate  with  the  street 
cleaners  and  help  them  in  their  work.  For 
example,  people  should  not  leave  cars  on  the 
street  during  a snow  storm. 

After  the  children  have  read  pages  140  and 
141,  and  identified  the  work  that  the  men  are 
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doing,  talk  about  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
parks  in  their  area  and  the  reasons  for  helping 
to  keep  them  clean  and  using  the  equipment 
properly.  Help  them  understand  why  a 
community  provides  parks  for  its  people. 

Pages  142-145 

Laws  for  Greenwood 

Before  reading  this  story,  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Law.  Do  the  children  know 
what  laws  are?  Do  they  know  why  we  have 
them  and  who  makes  them? 

Have  the  children  read  pages  142  and  143 
to  see  what  the  story  says  about  the  necessity 
for  laws.  Children  readily  understand  the 
need  for  rules  in  a game.  You  probably  have 
talked  with  them  already  about  the  need  for 
rules  in  the  classroom  and  school.  Now  chil- 
dren can  begin  to  understand  the  need  for 
rules  or  laws  in  a community  where  many 
people  live  together. 

To  help  children  see  how  good  laws  help 
people,  let  them  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  the  laws  presented  on  page  143  were  not 
observed.  (A  car  parked  in  front  of  a hy- 
drant could  delay  firemen  in  fighting  a fire. 
Careless  bicycle  riding  could  cause  injury  to 
the  cyclist  or  to  motorists.  Flies  lay  eggs  in 
uncovered  garbage.) 

Children  could  talk  with  their  parents  or 
policemen  to  find  out  about  other  laws  for 
their  community. 

Have  the  children  read  page  144  to  find  out 
who  makes  the  laws  in  Greenwood.  Explain 
that  the  mayor  is  the  head  of  a large  city  or 
town,  and  the  council  is  a group  of  people 
who  helps  him  decide  what  new  laws  are 
needed  and  how  tax  money  should  be  spent. 
If  your  community  is  governed  by  a different 
form  of  government,  you  could  explain  your 
system  to  the  children. 

After  reading  page  145,  talk  with  the  class 


about  the  way  in  which  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil are  chosen  for  Greenwood,  and  compare 
it  to  the  way  your  own  local  government  is 
chosen. 

The  children  will  be  interested  in  the  way 
the  voting  machine  works.  Voting  machines 
may  differ  in  specific  details  of  their  opera- 
tion, but  the  general  principle  behind  them 
is  the  same.  When  a person  enters  the  voting 
booth,  he  moves  a master  lever  which  closes 
the  curtain  behind  him.  On  a chart  before 
him  are  the  names  of  the  candidates  and 
their  party  affiliation  along  with  the  offices 
they  are  seeking.  The  voter  selects  a candi- 
date and  pushes  a small  lever  beside  his 
name.  After  he  has  made  all  his  selections, 
the  voter  pushes  back  the  master  lever.  This 
causes  the  machine  to  register  and  count  his 
votes,  and  opens  the  curtain. 

In  many  places,  ballot  boxes  and  printed 
ballots  are  used  instead  of  voting  machines. 
Discuss  this  method  of  voting  also.  The  chil- 
dren may  wish  to  hold  an  election  in  the 
classroom,  using  the  secret  ballot  system  of 
voting. 

Page  146 

Who  Works  for  Greenwood? 

Page  146  can  be  used  with  the  children  to 
review  some  of  the  understandings  that  the 
children  have  gained  from  this  section.  On 
this  page,  a number  of  people  who  provide 
services  in  the  town  are  shown.  Study  these 
illustrations  with  the  children  and  talk  about 
the  work  each  person  does. 

The  children  should  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
the  fireman  and  policeman  work  for  the  town. 
The  doctor  may  work  in  a community  hospi- 
tal or  he  may  have  his  own  private  practice 
and  so  be  self-employed.  The  milk  company 
and  the  taxi  company  pay  the  men  who  work 
for  them. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Invite  firemen,  policemen,  or  in  rural 
areas,  the  sheriff  to  talk  to  the  children  about 
their  work.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
they  might  come  with  a fire  truck  or  police 
car. 

2.  Visit  a local  fire  house  or  police  station. 

3.  Visit  a museum  which  has  a collection 
of  old  fire  trucks  or  fire-fighting  equipment. 
Children  could  bring  in  their  toy  models 
of  fire  trucks. 

4.  Collect  pictures  of  policemen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world. 

5.  Make  murals  that  depict  different  parts 
of  this  section.  The  children  may  want  to 
show  the  progress  in  fire  fighting  from  early 
days  to  the  present.  They  might  draw  pic- 
tures of  policemen.  These  could  include  a 
sheriff  of  the  Old  West  mounted  on  horse- 
back, highway  patrolmen  in  their  automo- 
biles, foot  policemen,  motorcycle  policemen, 
and  city  police  on  horseback. 

6.  Make  fire  prevention  posters  similar  to 
the  ones  shown  on  pages  124  and  125.  The 
children,  of  course,  would  think  of  different 
kinds  of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  their  own 
posters. 

7.  Make  booklets  about  community  laws  or 
about  some  of  the  people  who  keep  the  com- 
munity clean  and  safe.  Children  could  de- 
scribe or  illustrate  the  laws  which  they  think 
are  the  most  important.  They  might  include 
individual  sketches  or  photographs  of  the 
firemen,  street  cleaners,  etc.,  and  short  stories 
about  them. 

8.  Construct  a model  of  a street  intersec- 
tion to  show  traffic  lights,  a policeman  direct- 
ing the  traffic.  Children  can  use  this  to  dem- 
onstrate safety  in  crossing  the  streets.  They 
might  construct  a working  model  of  a street 
intersection  on  the  playground.  Bicycles 
and  tricycles  could  be  used  for  the  vehicles 


with  children  assuming  the  roles  of  police- 
men and  pedestrians. 

9.  Have  a series  of  hand  puppet  shows  to 
present  ideas  about  safety  or  cleanliness  in 
the  city  or  town. 

10.  Make  litter  bags  of  brown  paper  bags 
and  decorate  them. 
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Buildings  for  Greenwood 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  introduces  the  children  to 
the  people  who  help  to  construct  buildings. 
They  learn  about  construction  materials,  and 
about  the  sources  of  two  utilities,  water  and 
electricity. 

The  construction  of  new  rooms  for  the 
school  building  provides  an  opportunity  to 
develop  children’s  understanding  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process  by  showing  them  that  com- 
munity support  and  approval  are  sometimes 
necessary  when  tax  money  is  to  be  spent. 

In  the  first  story,  “New  Schools  for  Green- 
wood,” the  Second  Grade  discusses  the  need 
for  new  schoolrooms  and  learns  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Greenwood  will  vote  either  for  or 
against  spending  tax  money  to  build  them. 
They  see  how  newspapers  help  to  keep  peo- 
ple informed,  and  learn  how  a newspaper  is 
produced. 

In  “Planning  the  New  Schoolrooms,”  the 
children  go  to  watch  the  workmen  who  are 
building  the  new  rooms  and  meet  the  archi- 
tect. He  tells  them  about  his  work. 

In  “Building  the  New  Schoolrooms,”  they 
meet  the  contractor  and  learn  about  his  work. 
They  also  learn  about  the  sources  of  lumber 
and  brick. 

In  “Electricity  for  the  New  Rooms,”  the 
children  visit  a power  plant  to  learn  how  the 
electricity  for  the  buildings  in  Greenwood  is 
produced. 

In  “Power  to  Make  Electricity,”  the  chil- 
dren conduct  an  experiment  with  steam  and 


learn  how  falling  water  is  used  sometimes  in 
the  production  of  electricity. 

In  “Water  for  the  New  Schoolrooms,”  the 
children  learn  about  the  source  of  Green- 
wood’s water.  Henry’s  father,  Mr.  Hill,  visits 
the  class  and  tells  them  how  the  water  is 
made  clean  and  pure  for  drinking. 

PROCEDURES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
Pages  147-148 

In  preparation  for  these  stories,  talk  with 
the  children  about  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  children  may  have  seen 
buildings  under  construction  in  their  own 
communities.  See  what  they  know  about  the 
people,  materials,  and  the  processes  involved 
in  building. 

Do  the  children  know  who  decides  when 
schools  should  be  built,  who  does  the  actual 
building,  and  how  these  men  are  paid  for 
their  work?  Record  those  questions  which 
you  and  the  children  think  are  important,  and 
which  they  cannot  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  children  may  not  be  able  to  identify 
by  name  the  architect,  contractor,  and  line- 
man shown  on  page  147,  but  they  may  be 
able  to  tell  something  about  the  work  each 
does.  If  not,  tell  them  that  these  people 
helped  to  build  some  new  schoolrooms  for 
Greenwood.  As  the  children  read  the  first 
story,  they  will  find  out  how  a newsboy,  rep- 
resenting a local  newspaper,  also  plays  a part 
in  the  construction  of  the  schoolrooms. 
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Pages  149-154 

New  Schoolrooms 

Read  the  newspaper  clipping  at  the  top  of 
page  149  with  the  children.  Talk  with  them 
about  the  practice  of  voting  to  approve  such 
community  projects.  This  is  not  a practice 
in  every  community,  but  children  can  be 
helped  to  see  why  this  is  done  in  many  places. 
In  communities  where  people  do  not  vote  to 
approve  school  building  projects,  talk  with 
them  about  other  reasons  for  voting  and  the 
importance  of  voting.  Make  sure  the  chil- 
dren understand  that  voting  gives  everyone 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views. 

Have  them  read  pages  149  and  150  to  see 
why  the  people  must  vote  for  these  new 
rooms.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  reasons 
why  some  people  would  vote  against  building 
the  new  rooms.  Point  out  how  important  the 
newspaper  is  as  a means  of  getting  the  facts 
to  the  people. 

After  reading  page  151,  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  identify  the  different  parts  of  the 
newspaper  that  are  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  to  tell  how  newspapers  have  helped  them 
in  their  own  homes.  You  might  have  one  or 
several  local  newspapers  available  to  show 
the  children  the  different  sections  as  you  talk 
about  them. 

Pages  152  and  153  tell  about  the  produc- 
tion of  a newspaper.  Discuss  the  job  of  each 
person  presented  as  you  read  about  him.  The 
children  may  be  familiar  with  the  newsboy 
and  the  reporter  who  writes  the  story,  but 
unless  they  have  visited  a newspaper  plant, 
they  may  need  help  in  understanding  the 
work  of  the  linotyper  and  pressman. 

The  linotyper  or  typesetter  sits  at  a ma- 
chine much  like  a large  typewriter.  This 
machine  arranges  individual  molds  of  type 
into  a line  of  words.  When  a complete  line 
has  been  set,  the  machine  pours  molten  type 


metal  into  the  molds.  The  metal  hardens 
quickly  and  the  finished  slug,  or  line  of  type, 
drops  out  of  the  machine. 

The  printer,  or  pressman,  is  in  charge  of  the 
printing  press  which  makes  the  printed  im- 
pression on  the  paper.  In  the  illustration  he 
is  taking  folded  papers  from  the  press. 

Page  154  indicates  other  means  of  getting 
news  in  a community.  Talk  with  the  children 
about  these  media  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  help  the  people  in  the  community  by 
keeping  them  informed  of  important  events 
which  affect  their  lives. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  current  event  which 
particularly  interests  the  children  in  your 
class.  They  could  find  out  all  they  can  about 
it  from  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  televi- 
sion and  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

Pages  155-158 

Planning  the  New  Schoolrooms 

Read  page  155  and  talk  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  rooms.  See  if  the  children 
know  what  is  done  first  when  a building  is  to 
be  put  up.  Discuss  the  word  planning  in  the 
title  of  the  story,  and  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing about  how  you  will  do  something  before 
you  do  it.  Then  have  the  children  read  pages 
156  through  158  to  find  out  what  building 
plans  are  and  who  makes  them. 

A blueprint  is  a copy  of  the  architect’s 
original  plans,  made  by  a process  somewhat 
like  that  of  making  photographic  prints.  A 
blueprint  tells  the  worker  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  each  piece  of  material  as  he  works  on 
the  building.  If  you  can  obtain  copies  of 
blueprints,  they  will  contribute  to  the  chil- 
dren’s understanding  of  the  kind  of  plans  an 
architect  makes. 

The  architect  must  plan  a building  that 
will  suit  the  needs  for  which  it  is  being  built. 
He  must  be  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
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the  material  he  uses.  Besides  making  the 
plan,  he  must  supervise  the  construction  of 
the  building  to  see  that  the  builder  follows 
his  plans  exactly. 

As  the  children  study  the  blueprints  on 
page  158,  help  them  to  understand  how  the 
various  parts  of  the  blueprints  correspond  to 
the  finished  work. 

The  children  might  like  to  make  a simple 
plan  of  one  floor  of  their  house,  showing  the 
location  and  approximate  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  indicating  the  windows  and  doors. 

Pages  159-165 

Building  the  New  Schoolrooms 

Page  159  introduces  the  contractor.  After 
the  children  have  read  the  page,  explain  to 
them  that  the  contractor  is  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  people  who  want  the  building 
agree  on  an  architect’s  plan,  and  the  contrac- 
tor sets  a price  for  putting  up  the  building. 
It  is  his  job  to  complete  the  building,  follow- 
ing the  architect’s  plan,  and  to  have  it  ready 
for  use  by  a specified  time.  He  employs  all 
the  men  who  will  work  on  the  building  and 
buys  all  the  material  needed  for  the  building’s 
construction. 

Study  page  160  with  the  children.  Using 
the  illustrations,  help  them  follow  the  steps 
in  the  process  by  which  trees  become  pieces 
of  lumber  used  in  the  classroom.  After  the 
tree  is  cut  down  the  logs  are  sometimes 
floated  down  a river  to  the  sawmill  where 
they  are  cut  into  boards.  The  boards  are 
shipped  from  the  sawmill  by  train  to  a local 
lumberyard  and  finally  to  the  construction 
site.  You  could  use  the  large  U.  S.  map  to 
trace  the  journey  of  the  lumber  from  the 
forest  in  the  state  of  Washington  to  a local 
lumberyard. 

Page  161  shows  the  process  of  brick  manu- 


facturing. After  the  machine  mixes  the  clay, 
sand,  and  water,  it  forces  the  mixture  through 
an  opening  to  form  a long  ribbon  of  clay. 
Then  it  is  cut  into  uniform  sizes  by  a brick 
cutter  and  stacked  in  drying  rooms,  where 
heat  slowly  removes  much  of  the  water.  In 
the  kiln,  heat  of  1600°  to  2000°F.  makes  the 
bricks  hard  and  strong. 

Bricks  vary  in  color  according  to  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  clay.  High  iron  con- 
tent clay  is  used  to  make  red  brick,  and  low 
iron  content  clay  for  yellow  bricks. 

You  might  mention  that  brick  rather  than 
wood  is  often  used  in  public  buildings  be- 
cause it  does  not  burn  so  easily. 

Page  162  shows  the  mixer  truck  mixing  the 
concrete  on  the  way  to  the  construction  site. 
Concrete  is  made  from  cement,  sand,  gravel, 
and  crushed  stone  mixed  with  water.  In  the 
mixer,  the  cement  and  water  form  a kind  of 
paste  which  causes  the  other  materials  to 
hold  together.  Foundations  for  many  build- 
ings are  made  of  concrete.  The  concrete  is 
poured  into  the  wooden  forms  until  it  hard- 
ens. 

The  first  illustration  on  page  163  shows 
several  steel  beams  being  lifted  by  an  electro- 
magnet. You  could  again  use  the  U.  S.  map 
to  point  out  a city  where  steel  is  made  and 
trace  the  route  of  the  steel  beams  to  your 
town.  Steel  beams  are  used  in  tall  buildings 
because  steel  is  strong  and  can  support  great 
weight.  Walls  can  be  far  apart  when  steel 
beams  are  used  as  frames  for  the  walls  and 
supports  for  the  roof.  This  is  important  when 
large  classrooms  are  needed. 

Pages  164  and  165  show  the  many  workers 
who  help  to  build  the  new  schoolrooms. 
Have  the  children  tell  you  what  each  worker 
is  doing  in  the  illustrations.  Help  them  see 
how  each  job  prepares  the  way  for  the  next 
step  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
ground  must  be  excavated  before  the  founda- 
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tion  can  be  laid.  The  beams  of  the  frame  are 
then  riveted  in  place,  and  the  brick  walls 
built. 

Study  the  illustrations  on  page  165  and  be 
sure  the  children  can  identify  the  carpenter, 
plumber,  painter,  the  man  who  is  laying  the 
tile  floor,  and  the  electrician  installing  the 
wiring. 

Pages  166-171 

Electricity  for  the  New  Schoolrooms 

You  might  begin  the  study  of  this  story  by 
asking  the  children  if  they  know  where  the 
electricity  for  the  new  schoolrooms  will  come 
from.  Then  have  them  read  page  166  to  find 
the  answer. 

Explain  that  the  illustrations  on  pages  166 
and  167  show  three  machines  called  genera- 
tors which  are  found  at  the  power  plant. 
Read  page  167  to  find  out  what  they  do. 

Before  the  children  read  page  168,  which 
tells  how  electricity  is  produced,  it  would  be 
well  to  see  what  they  already  know  about 
magnets.  If  they  have  not  had  any  previous 
experiences,  introduce  magnets  to  the  chil- 
dren now.  Let  the  children  manipulate  the 
magnets  and  discover  the  materials  that  mag- 
nets do  and  do  not  attract.  Then  read  page 
168. 

The  generators  which  produce  electricity 
for  cities  are  turned  by  turbines.  When 
steam  turbines  are  used,  water  is  heated  until 
it  turns  to  steam.  The  force  of  the  steam 
moves  the  blades  of  the  turbine.  The  turbine 
turns  the  wheels  of  the  generator  to  make 
electric  current. 

Page  169  shows  the  machinery  used  in  this 
method  of  producing  electricity.  The  dia- 
gram at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a generator  works.  See 
Related  Activities,  Number  6. 

When  the  children  have  read  pages  170 


and  171,  let  them  use  the  illustration  on  page 
171  to  trace  the  route  of  the  electricity  from 
the  power  plant.  Some  of  the  power  lines 
go  to  factories  where  the  electricity  is  used 
to  run  machines.  Other  wires  carry  electric- 
ity to  the  houses  and  schools  in  Greenwood. 

Encourage  your  children  to  look  around 
the  school  and  locate  the  poles  and  wires  that 
bring  electricity  into  the  building.  In  large 
cities  electric  wires,  like  telephone  wires, 
would  be  underground  in  cables.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  children  could  trace  the  source 
of  the  electricity  for  your  school. 

Pages  172-177 

Power  to  Make  Electricity 

Page  172  describes  an  experiment  where 
steam  from  a tea  kettle  is  used  to  push  a small 
flywheel.  The  children  in  your  class  could 
conduct  this  experiment  with  your  help.  A 
small  flywheel  can  be  made  from  a spool, 
tacks,  and  three  pieces  of  light  aluminum  or 
cardboard.  Use  a long  stick  or  nail  for  the 
wheel  to  turn  on.  It  is  important  to  introduce 
caution  in  the  use  of  steam  from  the  kettle. 
Warn  the  children  not  to  get  too  close  to  the 
steam  so  that  they  will  not  get  burned. 

When  the  children  have  read  pages  173 
and  174,  talk  about  the  power  of  water  falling 
from  great  heights.  The  same  flywheel  used 
to  show  the  power  of  steam  can  here  be  used 
under  a stream  of  water  from  a faucet  to  show 
how  falling  water  has  power. 

Help  the  children  understand  how  the  wa- 
ter flows  down  through  the  sluice  and  turns 
the  blades  of  the  water  turbine  which  extend 
down  into  the  water.  The  turbine  then  turns 
the  generator  which  produces  the  electricity. 

After  reading  pages  175  and  176  you  might 
wish  to  locate  the  meter  in  the  school  and 
show  it  to  the  children.  The  illustration  on 
page  176  shows  electricity  being  used  for 
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heat,  light,  and  as  power  to  run  machinery. 
Encourage  the  children  in  your  class  to  make 
a list  of  the  many  other  ways  electricity  is 
used  in  their  houses. 

Page  177  is  introduced  as  a means  of  re- 
viewing the  understandings  that  children 
have  gained  of  the  people  who  help  them  get 
electricity.  Talk  with  them  about  this  page 
and  see  if  they  can  tell  you  how  the  men 
building  the  dam,  checking  the  generator, 
working  on  power  lines,  wiring  a house,  and 
reading  a meter,  help  to  bring  electricity  to 
people. 

Pages  178-186 

Water  for  the  New  Schoolrooms 
and 

Mr.  Hill  Visits  the  Second  Grade 

Have  the  children  read  pages  178  through 
180.  The  questions  raised  in  this  story  should 
build  an  interest  in  what  is  to  follow.  Tell 
them  that  the  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  next  story. 

After  reading  pages  181  and  182,  you  might 
explain  that  the  water  in  a well  came  from 
rain  that  soaked  into  the  ground. 

The  illustration  on  page  182  shows  in  de- 
tail the  pump  that  takes  the  water  from  the 
underground  wells. 

From  the  pumping  station  the  water  goes 
to  the  filtering  plant  where  chemicals  are 
mixed  with  the  water.  These  chemicals  cause 
the  suspended  sediment  in  the  water  to  con- 
geal. After  the  water  has  filtered  through 
the  sand,  all  the  suspended  sediment  and 
some  of  the  bacteria  have  been  removed. 
Chlorine  is  then  added  to  kill  the  remaining 
bacteria  and  make  the  water  safe  for  drink- 
ing. 

Pumps  force  the  water  up  to  the  high  water 
tower,  where  it  is  stored  until  needed.  Grav- 
ity then  causes  the  water  to  flow  from  the 


tank  through  pipes  to  the  buildings  in  the 
community.  In  some  places  pumping  sta- 
tions near  the  site  of  a reservoir  or  filtering 
station  pump  the  water  directly  to  buildings. 
No  storage  tank  is  used. 

In  answering  the  questions  at  the  bottom 
of  page  184,  make  sure  that  the  children  un- 
derstand that  the  sand  allows  the  water  to 
flow  through  but  strains  out  some  of  the  im- 
purities. 

If  the  water  tank  were  not  higher  than  the 
houses,  there  would  not  be  enough  pressure 
to  bring  the  water  from  the  storage  tank 
through  the  main  water  pipes  to  water  pipes 
in  the  houses.  Buildings  that  are  taller  than 
the  water  tank,  have  auxiliary  tanks  on  their 
roofs,  or  pumps  to  push  the  water  up  the 
many  stories  of  the  buildings. 

You  might  wish  to  experiment  with  the 
flow  of  water  by  pouring  water  from  a vessel 
through  a rubber  hose.  Hold  the  vessel  high 
above  the  end  of  the  hose.  The  children  will 
see  that  the  water  flows  out  of  the  hose  with 
great  pressure.  Then  raise  the  hose  higher 
until  it  is  nearly  level  with  the  water.  The 
water  will  flow  very  slowly.  If  the  hose  is 
held  higher  than  the  water,  the  water  will  not 
flow  at  all. 

Page  185 

Other  People  Who  Help  Water  Get  to  You 

Page  185  shows  other  people  who  help  sup- 
ply water.  Help  the  children  see  that  the 
first  group  of  men  are  laying  pipes  from  the 
water  main  in  the  street  to  the  house.  From 
the  pipe  in  the  first  illustration,  there  are 
smaller  pipes  inside  leading  to  kitchen  and 
bathrooms. 

Many  houses  have  water  meters  that  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  water  that  flows  through 
the  pipe.  The  meter  may  be  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  house,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
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tion,  or  it  may  be  installed  in  a box  near  the 
street  curb. 

You  might  mention  that  other  people  also 
are  involved  in  supplying  water  to  houses. 
For  example,  there  are  office  workers  who 
determine  the  amount  of  the  water  bills,  type 
the  bills,  and  send  them  to  homeowners. 

Page  186 

Water  Long  Ago 

Page  186  again  directs  the  children’s  atten- 
tion  to  long  ago.  The  four  illustrations  show 
ways  of  getting  water  in  places  where  there 
is  no  public  water  supply.  While  most  of 
these  ways  were  used  in  the  past,  in  many 
places  today  people  still  use  springs  and  wells 
from  which  they  draw  water  by  hand  pumps 
or  by  means  of  windmills. 

The  children  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  the  windmill  pumps  water.  You  could 
explain  briefly  that  the  windmill  is  attached 
to  a pump  over  a well.  When  the  wind  turns 
the  windmill,  a connecting  rod  moves  the 
pump  handle  up  and  down.  This  causes  the 
water  in  the  well  to  be  pumped  into  the 
trough  and  farm  buildings. 

Pages  187-190 

Who  Are  Our  Neighbors? 

These  pages  can  be  used  as  one  way  of  re- 
viewing the  main  ideas  developed  during  the 
year.  Page  187  shows  people  whom  the  chil- 
dren have  met  in  preceding  sections  of  the 
text.  Its  purpose  is  to  have  children  pick 
out  the  people  who  fit  the  definition  of  neigh- 
bors as  people  who  live  nearby  and  help 
one  another.  Obviously,  the  orange  farmer, 
the  woman  sorting  cacao  beans,  and  the 
sheepherder  cannot  qualify.  They  are  too 
far  removed  to  be  neighbors  even  though  they 
do  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 


in  Greenwood.  As  you  talk  with  the  children 
about  this  page,  you  may  wish  to  have  them 
turn  through  the  text  and  find  others  who  can 
or  cannot  qualify  under  this  definition. 

On  page  188  the  children  are  asked  to 
identify  the  contributions  that  the  people  in 
the  illustrations  make  to  their  neighbors  in 
Greenwood.  Here,  too,  the  children  might 
turn  back  through  the  text  to  see  if  they  re- 
member other  people  about  whom  they  have 
read. 

Pages  189  and  190  ask  a series  of  questions 
about  the  children’s  own  community.  You 
could  assign  small  groups  to  find  the  answers 
to  different  groups  of  questions  and  report 
their  findings  to  the  class.  You  might  wish 
to  record  the  reports  as  a series  of  charts,  il- 
lustrated by  the  children.  These  charts,  and 
others  that  the  children  may  have  made  when 
studying  other  sections  of  the  text,  could  also 
be  used  to  review  the  important  information 
about  their  own  community  that  the  children 
have  learned  during  the  year. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Children  may  become  interested  in 
producing  a newspaper  in  the  classroom  in 
order  to  get  a feel  for  how  news  is  collected, 
edited,  and  printed.  Some  of  the  children 
could  be  reporters  and  illustrators,  another 
the  editor.  You  might  offer  to  be  the  printer. 
They  might  like  to  produce  a television  or 
radio  broadcast  of  the  news  collected. 

2.  Discuss  the  dangers  of  electricity  and 
make  safety  posters  showing  safe  and  unsafe 
use  of  electric  appliances. 

3.  Visit  some  of  the  places  talked  about  in 
the  stories  such  as  the  electric  power  plant, 
water  plant,  lumberyard,  brickyard,  or  news- 
paper office,  if  any  of  these  are  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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4.  Make  a mural  of  the  story  of  lumber,  or 
the  story  of  a house  from  the  digging  of  the 
foundation  to  the  family’s  moving  in. 

5.  Collect  pictures,  or  have  an  exhibit  of 
the  kinds  of  lighting  people  used  before  the 
invention  of  the  electric  light  bulb.  These 
could  include  torches,  candles,  oil  lamps,  and 
gas  lamps. 

6.  A very  simple  type  of  generator  is  a 
magneto.  Perhaps  one  of  these  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a high  school  physics  laboratory. 
It  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  a coil  of 
wire  turned  between  poles  of  U-shaped  mag- 
nets produces  an  electric  current  and  lights 
a bulb. 

7.  Children  might  interview  people  who 
have  lived  in  the  community  for  a long  time. 
They  could  ask  these  people  about  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  these 
people  first  lived  there.  They  could  collect 
photographs  of  the  way  the  community 
looked  in  the  past  and  the  way  it  looks  today. 

The  information,  photographs,  and  chil- 
dren’s own  drawings  could  be  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  community— past  and  present. 
The  children  might  also  draw  pictures  of  the 
changes  they  imagine  for  the  future. 
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Summer  Fun 


Back  to  School 


Miss  Gay  was  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  Second  Grade  room, 

'"Hello/’  said  Miss  Gay.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Did  you  have  fun 
this  summer?” 

"Yes,”  said  the  boys  and  girls. 

"I  want  to  hear  about  your  summer  fun,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 
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"We  went  to  a ranch,”  said  Sam 
and  Kate. 

"I  went  to  a big  city  to  see 
my  grandmother,”  said  John. 

"I  went  swimming  with  my  father,” 
said  Henry.  "We  went  on  picnics,  too.” 

"I  went  to  see  my  uncle,”  said  Tom. 
"I  watched  men  working  on  new  houses 
and  new  streets.” 
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"Everyone  had  fun  this  summer,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "You  have  been 
many  places.  I have  a map.  Let’s  put 
your  names  on  the  map  to  show  where 
you  have  been.” 
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"May  I put  my  name  on  an  airplane?” 
asked  Sam.  "That  is  the  way  we  went 
to  the  ranch.” 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "We  can  show 
how  we  traveled  this  summer,  too.” 


"I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
what  you  did,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"What  can  you  bring  to  show  us?” 

"We  can  bring  our  cowboy  hats,” 
said  Sam  and  Kate. 

"I  can  bring  something  I bought 
in  the  city,”  said  John. 

"I  have  pictures  of  my  fun  at  home,” 
said  Henry. 

The  children  decided  to  bring  things 
that  would  show  where  they  had  been. 


Fun  at  a Ranch 


The  next  day,  Sam  and  Kate  came 
to  school  with  cowboy  hats  and  ropes. 
They  let  the  children  play  with  them. 
They  told  everyone 
about  their  visit  to  the  ranch. 

Sam  pointed  to  a spot  on  the  map. 
'This  is  where  Kate  and  I went,”  he  said. 
"We  went  to  a big  town  near  the  ranch.” 

"X  know  why  you  went  in  an  airplane,” 
said  Billy.  "You  had  a long  way  to  go 
and  airplanes  are  very  fast.” 


"Yes,”  said  Kate.  "It  would 
have  taken  two  or  three  days  in  a car. 
In  the  airplane,  it  took  us 
only  six  or  seven  hours.” 

"Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Nan  met  us 
at  the  airport,”  said  Sam.  "It  was 
a long  drive  to  their  ranch.  We  drove 
and  drove  without  seeing  any  houses.” 
"Don’t  people  live  there?”  asked  Bob, 
"Oh,  yes,”  said  Sam.  "People  live 
there,  but  they  live  very  far  apart.” 
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Sam  and  Kate  liked  the  ranch. 
They  met  many  cowboys. 
Cowboys  work  on  ranches.  They 
many  things  to  do  their  work. 
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Can  you  name  these  things? 

Do  you  know  what  a cowboy  does 
on  a ranch? 
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Cowboys  work  very  hard. 

These  pictures  show  some  of  the  jobs 
a cowboy  must  do. 


■ Can  you  think  of  any  other  jobs? 

■ Would  you  like  to  work  on  a ranch? 

■ What  would  you  do  in  a day? 
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A Roundup 


Uncle  Jim  asked  Sam  and  Kate 
if  they  would  like  to  go  on  a roundup. 

"I  would  like  that,”  said  Sam. 

"All  the  neighbors  are  helping  Mr.  Long 
with  his  roundup,”  said  Uncle  Jim.  "They 
will  help  me  next  week.” 

"What  is  a roundup?”  asked  Sam. 

"Cowboys  drive  all  the  cattle 
together  in  one  place,”  said  Uncle  Jim. 

"Then  the  ranchers  count  them.  They 
put  a brand  on  each  new  calf.” 

"What  is  a brand?”  asked  Kate. 

"Each  rancher  has  a brand,” 
said  Uncle  Jim.  "It  is  a mark  that 
is  put  on  all  the  cattle. 

We  can  tell  who  owns  the  cattle 
when  they  get  lost.  My  brand  is  called 
the  Bar  Z.” 


Early  the  next  morning,  Sam  and  Kate 
left  for  the  neighbor’s  ranch. 

All  day  the  men  and  horses  worked 
to  round  up  the  cattle. 

They  put  a brand  on  each  new  calf. 
Sometimes  the  calves  would  run  away. 
Sam  helped  to  turn  them  back. 
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The  cows  and  their  calves 
were  put  together. 

Some  of  the  cattle  would  be  sold. 
The  other  cattle  were  turned  loose 
to  eat  and  grow  larger. 
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Supplies  for  the  Ranch 


One  day  I went  to  town 
with  Aunt  Nan,”  said  Kate. 

We  were  going  to  buy  food  and  things 
for  the  ranch.  Aunt  Nan  doesn’t  go  to 
town  every  day  because  it  is  so  far  away. 

The  store  had  everything  we  needed. 
We  bought  many  things.” 


We  bought  a dress  for  Aunt  Nan. 

We  bought  boots  for  Sam  and  me. 

We  bought  all  of  the  food  for  the 
cowboys. 

There  were  many  boxes  and  bags. 
There  was  just  enough  room  in  the  car 
for  Aunt  Nan  and  me.” 


■ Why  must  Aunt  Nan  buy  so  much  at  once? 

■ Is  this  store  different  from  the  one 
where  your  mother  buys  food? 
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Fun  in  the  City 


John  told  everyone 
about  his  summer  trip. 

He  had  a surprise,  too. 

"I  went  to  New  York  City,”  he  said. 
"Here  it  is  on  the  map. 

I went  on  a train.  It  took  me 
thirteen  hours  to  get  there. 

I bought  my  supper  on  the  train. 

I slept  on  the  train,  too.” 
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"Grandmother  met  me 
at  a big  station,”  said  John. 

"We  went  to  Grandmother’s  house 
in  a taxi.  Grandmother  lives 
in  a very  tall  house.  In  the  city,  people  live 
very  close  to  each  other.” 

"Where  did  you  play?”  asked  Henry. 

"We  played  in  the  street,”  said  John. 
"The  policeman  called  our  street 
a play  street.  He  did  not  let  cars 
use  it. 

On  hot  days,  the  policeman  turned 
on  water  for  us.  We  liked  that.” 
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"I  liked  something  else 
in  New  York  City,”  said  John.  "I  liked 
to  ride  on  the  subway.” 

"What  is  a subway?”  asked  Bob. 

"A  subway  is  a train  that  runs 
under  the  ground.  It  goes  very  fast. 

There  are  no  cars  and  trucks  to  get 
in  the  way.  You  can  go  many  places  on 
the  subway  in  New  York  City. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  ride 
the  subway  every  day.” 


■ Have  you  ever  ridden  on  a subway? 

■ What  do  you  think  it  would  be  like? 
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John  showed  the  class  his  surprise. 

It  was  a model  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
"We  went  to  see 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

We  went  on  a boat. 

I climbed  the  steps  to  the  top. 

It  was  very  high.  I could  see  big  boats 
and  big  buildings  all  around.” 
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A Neighborhood  of  New  Houses 


Tom  brought  some  pictures  to  school. 
They  showed  where  he  went  this  summer. 

"I  went  to  see  my  aunt  and  uncle,” 
said  Tom. 

"Everything  was  new 
in  their  neighborhood.  There  were 
new  houses  as  far  as  you  could  see. 

They  were  building  more  new  houses 
and  streets.  I watched  to  see 
how  they  did  it.” 


"One  hot  day  I watched  a man  driving 
a bulldozer,”  said  Tom.  "He  was  clearing 
land  for  a new  street.” 


"I  would  like  to  run  a bulldozer,” 
said  Sam. 

"That’s  just  what  I thought,” 
said  Tom.  "But  the  man  was  working  hard 
and  looked  very  hot. 

That’s  when  I had  a wonderful 
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idea,”  said  Tom.  "I  would  take 
some  lemonade  to  the  man!” 


"I  called  to  the  man,  but 
he  didn’t  hear  me.  I called  again. 


He  stopped  the  bulldozer.  I held 
out  the  glass.  He  smiled  and  jumped 
to  the  ground. 

I gave  him  the  lemonade.  He  liked 
it.  He  said  his  name  was  Ben.” 
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"Ben  gave  me  a ride  on  the  bulldozer. 

I sat  on  the  seat  beside  him. 

When  the  bulldozer  started, 
it  roared  and  jumped.  I had  a good  time. 

Ben  and  I were  good  friends. 

I watched  him  many  times.  He  told  me 
I must  stay  away  from  the  bulldozer 
when  he  wasn’t  there.  It  would  not  be 
safe.” 

"You  were  lucky  to  have  a ride 
on  a bulldozer,”  said  Sam. 
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■ Many  men  must  work  to  build 
a new  neighborhood. 

■ What  are  these  men  doing? 

■ Can  you  think  of  other  jobs  that  must 


be  done. 
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A Trailer  Trip 


"Miss  Gay,  we  went  away  this  summer. 
We  took  our  home  with  us,”  said  Sally. 

"You  can’t  take  your  home  on  a trip,” 
said  Tom. 

"We  did,”  said  Sally.  "We  bought 
a house  trailer  and  pulled  it 
with  our  car. 

Our  trailer  is  like  a small  house. 

We  have  a living  room.  We  have 
two  bedrooms.  We  have  a bathroom. 
There  is  a kitchen  and  a place  to  eat.” 
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"Did  you  stay  in  a trailer  park?” 
asked  Sam. 

"Oh,  no,  we  went  to  many  places,” 
said  Sally. 

"We  went  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon. 
It  is  one  mile  deep. 

We  saw  the  desert.  It  is  very  hot.” 
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"One  day  we  rode  up  a mountain,” 
said  Sally.  "There  were  many  big  trees. 

There  was  a fire  tower  on  top 
of  the  mountain.  We  climbed  up 
many  steps  to  the  top. 

A forest  ranger  was  there  to  watch 
for  forest  fires.  When  he  sees  a fire, 
he  calls  for  help  to  put  it  out.” 
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"I  would  like  to  be  a forest  ranger,” 
said  Henry.  "It  would  be  fun  to  help 
put  out  fires.” 

"The  ranger  told  us  how  everyone 
could  help,”  said  Sally.  "We  must 
be  careful  in  the  forest  so  we  don’t 
start  a forest  fire.” 


■ Do  you  know  how  you  must  be  careful 
in  a forest  to  prevent  forest  fires? 
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a trip,”  said  Sally. 
"At  night  we  always  came  back  to  the 
trailer  to  sleep. 

We  had  a good  vacation.” 
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■ Would  you  like  this  kind 
of  a vacation?  Why? 


Fun  at  Home 


"Miss  Gay,  I had  fun  at  home 
this  summer,”  said  Henry.  "I  have 
some  pictures  of  what  I did. 

We  went  swimming.  We  cooked 
in  our  backyard. 

I had  fun  in  the  library. 

Daddy  took  me  to  see  a rocket. 

A soldier  told  us  about  the  rocket.” 
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"On  my  birthday,  we  went  to  the  airport,” 
said  Henry.  "We  saw  many  things. 

We  saw  the  airplane  hangars. 

We  visited  the  control  tower.  Men 
tell  the  planes  when  to  land  and  take  off. 
Their  job  is  very  important. 

Then  came  a surprise.  Mr.  Sands, 
a pilot,  took  us  over  to  a beautiful 
blue  and  white  airplane. 

We  climbed  in  and  waited  for  the 
control  tower  to  tell  us  when  to  take  off.” 
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"Up  and  up  we  went.  It  was  fun. 

I could  look  down  and  see  my  house. 
I saw  the  school,  too.  I saw  the 
whole  town.” 

"That  was  a wonderful  birthday 
surprise,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"You  all  had  a wonderful  summer.” 


■ What  did  you  do  this  summer? 

■ If  you  went  away,  how  did  you  travel? 

■ What  did  you  do  to  have  fun  at  home 
this  summer? 
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Neighbors 
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During  the  summer,  the  children  C 

in  the  Second  Grade  visited  many  different 
kinds  of  neighborhoods. 

£ 


Sam  and  Kate  visited  a ranch 
where  neighbors  live  far  apart. 
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John  visited  a big  city  where 
neighbors  live  close  together. 


Tom  visited  a new  neighborhood. 
Everything  was  new.  There  were 
new  houses,  new  streets,  and  new  neighbors. 


Sally’s  neighborhood  was  a trailer 
park.  Her  family  had  many  different 
neighbors,  who  lived  in  trailers,  too. 
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Miss  Gay  and  the  Second  Grade  children 
live  in  Greenwood. 

Greenwood  is  a town  where  people 
live  together  as  neighbors. 


In  Greenwood,  there  are  different 
kinds  of  neighborhoods. 


Some  people  live 
close  together  in 
apartment  houses. 


Some  people  live  in 
one  family  houses. 

Sometimes  there 
are  yards  between 
the  houses. 


Sometimes  the  houses 
are  built  close  together. 
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In  Greenwood  there  are 
new  neighbors  too. 


Near  Greenwood  people 
live  on  farms.  They  do  not 
live  close  together.  They 
need  room  for  their  farms. 


Are  any  of  these  neighborhoods 
like  yours? 

How  are  these  neighborhoods  alike? 


The  people  who  live  in  Greenwood  help 
each  other.  This  is  what  neighbors  are  for. 

When  people  live  together  they  need 
many  things. 

Neighbors  do  different  things  to  help 
each  other. 


■ How  are  these  people  helping  each  other? 

■ Can  you  think  of  other  ways  people  help 
each  other? 

■ Are  you  a good  neighbor? 

■ How  do  you  help  your  neighbors? 
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Miss  Gay  and  the  Second  Grade 
talked  about  the  things  people 
in  Greenwood  need. 

They  talked  about  the  neighbors 
who  helped  them  get  what  they  need. 


■ Can  you  think  of  some  things  people 
in  your  town  need? 

■ What  neighbors  help  people  get 
these  things? 
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Food  for  Greenwood 
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Everyone  needs  food. 

Many  people  help  us  get  the  food 
we  need. 

In  this  part  of  the  book,  the  Second  Grade 
will  learn  about  the  people 
who  help  them  get  food. 

They  will  meet  neighbors  who  live 
in  Greenwood. 

They  will  learn  about  other  people 
who  live  far  away. 


■ As  you  read  these  stories,  think  about 
these  things: 

■ Think  about  the  many  kinds  of  food 
you  like. 

■ Think  about  the  neighbors  in  your 
city  or  town  who  help  you  get  food. 

■ Think  about  the  places  these  foods 
come  from. 

■ Think  about  the  people  who  help 
get  these  foods  to  you. 
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A Visit  to  a Supermarket 


One  morning  Sue  had  some  good  news 
for  the  Second  Grade. 

"I  talked  to  my  father  last  night,” 
she  said.  "He  said  that  many  people  work 
to  help  us  get  our  food. 

He  works  in  a supermarket.  He  said 
we  could  come  to  visit  the  supermarket.” 

"That  would  be  fun,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"I  go  to  the  supermarket  with 
my  mother,”  said  Sam. 

"I  do  too,”  said  many  of  the  children. 

"But  you  don’t  go  into  the  storerooms,” 


"What  will  we  see  in  the  storerooms?” 
asked  Tom. 

"Many  things,”  said  Sue.  "You  will 
find  out  when  we  go.” 

"I  will  ask  the  principal  if  we  may  go 
to  the  supermarket,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Then  I will  talk  to  Sue’s  father 
about  our  visit.” 
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■ Do  you  go  with  your  family 
to  the  supermarket? 

■ What  do  you  like  best 
about  the  supermarket? 

■ Have  you  been  to  the  storerooms 
in  the  supermarket? 

■ What  do  you  think  the  Second  Grade 
will  see? 
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The  Supermarket 


Mr.  Johnson,  Sue’s  father,  met 
the  Second  Grade  at  the  door. 

"Good  morning,”  he  said.  "Miss  Gay 
told  me  you  want  to  see  how  we  work 
in  the  supermarket.  Most  of  the  work 
is  done  in  the  storerooms.” 

The  Second  Grade  followed  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  opened  the  doors  at  the  back 
of  the  store. 

"Let’s  go  downstairs,”  he  said. 

"There  is  something  I want  to  show  you.” 
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Down  the  stairs  went  Mr.  Johnson 
and  the  Second  Grade. 

The  big  storeroom  under  the  supermarket 
was  filled  with  boxes. 

A big  truck  had  just  come.  Men 
were  helping  to  unload. 

Swish,  swish  came  the  many  boxes 
down  the  long  slide. 

Around  the  room  went  the  boxes. 

Some  men  opened  the  boxes.  Other  men 
put  the  prices  on  the  groceries. 
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"Come  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
"Let’s  see  how  the  men  get  the  groceries 
upstairs  to  the  main  floor.  Bill  is  going 
to  send  some  boxes  up  now.” 

Bill  put  four  boxes  on  a moving  belt. 

"That  machine  saves  us  a lot  of  work,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson. 
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Mr.  Johnson  opened  the  door 
to  a large  room. 

"In  this  room,  are  the  machines 
that  keep  our  refrigerators  cold,”  he  said. 

"You  must  have  many  refrigerators,” 
said  Sam. 

"We  do,”  laughed  Mr.  Johnson.  "There  are 
twenty  machines  in  this  room.  We  need 
them  all  to  keep  our  refrigerators  cold.” 


■ Why  does  the  supermarket  need 
so  many  refrigerators? 

■ What  foods  do  they  keep 
in  the  refrigerators? 

■ Do  you  think  the  refrigerators 

in  the  supermarket  are  like  the  one 
in  your  home? 
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The  Refrigerators 
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Mr.  Johnson  showed  the  children 
a large  refrigerator.  "We  keep  ice  cream 
and  frozen  food  here,”  he  said. 

"Can  I walk  into  this  refrigerator?” 
asked  Sam. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "Go  right  in.” 

Sam  took  two  steps  in.  He  turned  and 
ran  out.  "Whew!  That  is  cold,”  he  said. 

"It  is  very  cold,”  laughed  Mr.  Johnson. 


"The  men  don’t  stay  long  in 
this  refrigerator.  They  are  careful 
not  to  let  the  door  close 
when  they  are  inside,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"What  do  they  do  if  the  door  closes?” 
asked  Tom. 

"There  is  a bell  they  can  ring,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson.  "Someone  will  hear 
the  bell  and  open  the  door. 

If  no  one  hears  the  bell,  they  can  use 
the  ax  to  cut  through  the  door.” 
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Mr.  Johnson  opened  another  door. 
'This  refrigerator  is  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,”  he  said.  "We  keep 
the  fresh  foods  here  until  we  need 
them  upstairs.  This  refrigerator 
does  not  get  very  cold.” 


"Where  do  you  keep  the  meat?”  asked  Tom. 

"I  will  take  you  to  the  meat  room  now,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  the  meat  room,  men  were  busy 
cutting  the  meat. 

"This  refrigerator  is  just  cold  enough 
to  keep  the  meat  fresh,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson. 


"The  meat  comes  to  us  in  big  pieces,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"These  men  cut  the  meat  so  people 
can  buy  what  they  want. 

These  men  are  called  butchers.” 


■ Do  you  know  where  this  meat  comes  from? 

■ Do  you  know  how  it  gets 
to  the  supermarket? 

■ What  tools  do  the  butchers  use  in 
their  work? 
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Produce  for  the  Supermarket 


Before  the  children  left,  a truck 
came  to  the  supermarket. 

"The  produce  truck  is  here,” 
called  a man. 

"Produce  is  what  we  call 
fruits  and  vegetables,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
"We  can  watch  the  men  unload 
the  produce.” 

"Look  at  the  oranges,”  said  Sue. 

"They  have  come  a long  way 
to  Greenwood,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
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"The  oranges  came  from  California 
and  Florida,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"That  is  where  most  of  our  oranges 
are  grown,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Oranges  will  not  grow  where  it  is  cold. 

When  it  does  get  cold,  the  farmers 
must  keep  the  orange  trees  warm. 

They  build  fires  to  keep  the  trees  warm.” 
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■ Can  you  tell  how  oranges  get 
to  the  supermarket? 


■ Do  you  know  other  kinds  of  fruits 
that  come  from  warm  places? 
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"Look  at  what  those  men  are  doing," 
called  Kate. 

"We  wash  our  fresh  vegetables,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"We  must  cut  the  bad  leaves 
from  the  lettuce. 

We  must  make  sure  all  the  produce 
is  clean  and  fresh.” 

Before  the  Second  Grade  left, 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  them  a box  wrapped 
in  white  paper.  On  the  box  it  said— 

For  the  Second  Grade 
Do  not  open  until  after  lunch 


"Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Gay 
and  the  children. 


The  Surprise 


After  lunch,  Miss  Gay  opened  the  box. 
She  held  it  so  everyone  could  see. 

"Oh,  boy,”  shouted  Sam. 

"Chocolate  candy!” 

"What  a nice  surprise,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
"Everyone  can  have  a piece.” 

"I  wonder  where  the  candy 
came  from,”  said  Mary. 

"Last  summer  I went  to  a place 
where  chocolate  candy  is  made,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"Tell  us  about  it,”  said  Mary. 
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is  called  the  cacao  tree. 

Cacao  trees  are  different  from  any 
you  have  ever  seen.  They  grow 
in  countries  far  away 
where  it  is  hot  all  the  time. 

Big  pods  grow  on  these  trees. 

Inside  the  pods  are  the  cacao  beans. 
Chocolate  is  made  from  these  beans.” 

"Did  they  make  this  candy  there,  too?” 
asked  Mary. 

"No,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "Many  people 
in  many  different  places  worked  hard 
so  you  could  enjoy  this  candy.” 
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■ Can  you  find  the  places 
where  cacao  trees  grow? 
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of  a long  stick. 

Workers  cut  the  pods  open.  Inside 
are  the  white  cacao  beans. 

The  workers  take  the  beans  out. 

They  put  them  on  the  ground  in  the  sun. 
As  they  dry,  the  beans  turn  brown.” 


"It  takes  many  days  for  the  beans 
to  dry.  Each  day  someone  must  turn  the 
beans.  The  workers  walk  through  the 
beans  and  turn  them  with  their  feet. 

When  the  cacao  beans  are  dry,  they 
are  put  in  big  bags.  Then  they  are  ready 
for  a long  trip  across  the  ocean. 

Ships  take  the  beans  to  places 
where  they  will  be  made  into  candy 
and  other  good  things  to  eat.” 
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"When  the  ships  get  to  this  country,” 
said  Miss  Gay,  "the  beans  are  put 
on  trains.  The  trains  take  the  beans 
to  the  candy  factory. 

At  the  candy  factory,  the  beans 
are  cleaned  and  put  into  very  hot  ovens. 

Machines  break  the  beans  into  smaller 
and  smaller  pieces. 

Heat  melts  the  small  pieces  of  beans. 

Then  a dark  brown  liquid  runs  out 
of  the  machines.  This  is  called 
cocoa  butter.  It  smells  very  good.” 


"Can  you  eat  cocoa  butter?”  asked  Sam. 

"It  is  not  sweet,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Two  things  must  be  put  into  the  cocoa 
butter  to  make  candy.” 

"Sugar  makes  it  sweet,”  said  Kate. 
"They  put  sugar  in  the  cocoa  butter.” 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "They  must  put 
sugar  and  milk  into  the  cocoa  butter. 

First  the  milk  and  sugar 
are  cooked  together. 

Then  they  are  put 
into  the  cocoa  butter.  Big  machines 
mix  and  mix  the  chocolate. 

Then  it  is  made  into  candy  bars 
like  those  we  ate  today.” 


■ Can  you  tell  who  these  people  are? 

■ Can  you  think  of  others  who  help? 

■ Cocoa  beans  come  from  far  away.  Name 
some  other  foods  that  come  from  far  away. 
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Bread  for  Greenwood 


Sam  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"Look  at  the  rain,”  he  said. 

Mother  was  putting  breakfast  on  the 
table.  There  was  orange  juice,  eggs, 
bread  with  butter  and  jam,  and  milk. 

"Did  you  buy  all  these  things 
at  the  supermarket?”  asked  Sam. 

"No,”  said  Mother. 

"A  man  brings  our  milk  to  the  house,” 
said  Kate. 


"Mr.  Taylor  brings  our  bread 
to  the  house,”  said  Father. 


■ Do  you  have  stores  like  these 
in  your  city  or  town? 

■ Where  else  can  you  buy  food 
in  your  city  or  town? 
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The  doorbell  rang.  It  was  Mr.  Taylor. 
He  had  just  brought  some  fresh  bread. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Taylor,”  said  Sam 
and  Kate. 

"Would  you  like  to  ride  in  my  truck?” 
asked  Mr.  Taylor.  "It  is  raining  hard. 

I am  going  by  the  school.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Sam.  "Could  we  ride 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  truck,  Mother?” 

"Yes,”  said  Mother.  "You  will  not 
have  to  walk  to  school  in  the  rain.” 
"Let’s  go,”  said  Mr.  Taylor. 


Mr.  Taylor’s  truck  was  filled  with  good 
things  to  eat.  There  was  fresh  bread. 
There  were  cakes  and  pies  and  cookies. 

"It  smells  good  in  here,”  said  Kate. 

"Where  did  you  get  all  of  these  cakes 
and  things?”  asked  Sam. 

"I  got  them  at  the  bakery  downtown,” 
said  Mr.  Taylor.  "That  is  where  they 
were  made.” 

"A  bakery  is  a factory  where  bread 
and  cakes  are  made,”  said  Sam. 

"Well,  it  is  a kind  of  factory,” 
laughed  Mr.  Taylor.  "We  call  it 
a bakery  because  we  bake  the  things 
we  make.” 


GREENWOOD  BAKERY 
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"The  people  who  work  there  are 
called  bakers. 

We  have  many  bakers  at  our  bakery,” 
said  Mr.  Taylor. 

"People  in  Greenwood  want  bread 
and  cakes.  The  bakers  work  all  night 
to  make  enough  for  everyone.” 

"Why  do  they  work  at  night?” 
asked  Kate. 

"They  want  the  bread  to  be  fresh 
for  the  people  each  morning,” 
said  Mr.  Taylor. 

"If  we  wanted  to  see  the  bakers, 
we  would  have  to  stay  up  all  night,” 
said  Sam. 

"Yes,”  laughed  Mr.  Taylor, 


"they  work  while  you  are  asleep.” 
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make  bread.” 

"Thank  you,”  said  Sam  and  Kate. 
Sam  and  Kate  hurried  into  the  school 
to  show  the  book  to  Miss  Gay. 

"Take  off  your  coats  and  boots,” 
she  said.  "Then  we  can  look 
at  your  book.” 

■ Now  you  can  read  the  book 

with  Miss  Gay  and  the  Second  Grade. 
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The  Story  of  Bread 


The  farmer  plants  the  wheat 
with  big  machines. 


During  the  warm  summer,  the  wheat 
grows.  It  turns  a light  brown. 

Then  the  farmer  knows  it  is  ready 
to  cut. 


The  farmer  uses  a big  machine 
to  cut  the  wheat.  The  machine 
also  knocks  the  seeds  from  each  plant. 
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Then  the  farmer  is  ready 
to  sell  his  wheat.  He  takes 
it  to  town. 


The  flour  goes  from  the  mill 
to  many  cities  and  towns.  It  goes 
by  truck  and  trains.  Some  of  it 
goes  to  stores.  Some  of  it  goes 
to  bakeries. 


A train  takes  the  wheat  to 
big  flour  mills.  At  the  flour  mills, 
big  machines  clean  and  wash  the  wheat. 
Then  it  is  ground  into  flour. 


* 
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At  the  bakeries,  the  flour 
is  made  into  bread  and  other 
good  things  to  eat.  Everything 
is  kept  very  clean.  First, 
the  flour  is  made  into  dough. 


Big  machines  turn  and  mix  the  dough. 
Around  and  around  they  turn. 


Then  the  dough  is  put  in  a warm  room. 
The  yeast  in  the  dough  makes  it  rise. 

The  dough  becomes  bigger  and  bigger. 
Soon  it  fills  the  pan. 
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A machine  cuts  the  dough  into  loaves. 
A man  puts  the  loaves  into  pans. 


When  the  bread  is  cooked,  the  loaves 
come  out  of  the  oven.  Next  the  loaves 
are  cut  and  wrapped  to  keep  them  fresh. 
Then  off  they  go  to  homes  and  to  stores. 
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Can  you  name  all  of  the  people 
who  help  you  get  bread? 

Why  does  it  take  so  many  people? 
We  have  read  about  wheat  bread. 
What  are  some  other  kinds  of  bread? 
What  are  they  made  from? 
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Bread  Long  Ago 


"That  was  a good  story,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"I  didn’t  know  they  had  a machine 
to  mix  the  dough,”  said  Sue.  "At  home 
my  mother  mixes  the  dough  with  her  hands.” 

"She  doesn’t  mix  as  much  as  they  do 
at  the  bakery,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"It  would  be  very  hard  to  mix  that 
much  dough  by  hand. 

We  have  not  always  had  machines 
for  making  bread.  People  didn’t  buy 
as  much  bread  long  ago.  They  made 
their  bread  at  home.” 


" 'Sometimes  my  mother  makes  bread 
at  home,”  said  Sue. 

"Long  ago,  mothers  made  bread 
every  week,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "There 
were  no  bakeries  where  they  could  buy 
bread. 

Baking  day  was  fun.  Everyone  helped. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a big  pile 
of  wood  was  put  by  the  stove.  A fire 
had  to  be  kept  going  all  day  long. 

The  dough  was  mixed  and  put  in  pans. 

When  the  loaves  had  risen,  they 
were  put  in  the  oven.  The  good  smell 
made  everyone  hungry.” 


"When  the  loaves  were  a beautiful 
brown,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  oven. 

After  they  had  cooled,  everyone 
had  a piece  of  bread  with  butter  and  jam.” 

"That  story  makes  me  hungry,”  said  Sam. 

"Maybe  we  could  make  bread  sometime,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  make  bread?” 
asked  Kate. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "My  grandmother 
showed  me  how  she  made  bread  long  ago.” 
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This  is  how  the  Second  Grade  made  bread. 


( 


teaspoons 


- tablespoon.  SUtjar 

3 eTEfCf  flour 

cups 

Sill  fl  out  before  pull io^  Into  cups 


Mix  yeast  in  water. 

Add  shortening,  salt,  sugar,  and  half 
of  the  flour. 

Mix  300  times  with  a <===<c^. 
Keep  dough  off  the  sides  of  the  bowl. 
Add  other  half  of  the  flour. 

Mix  with  a c====C5?. 

Cover  with  a cloth. 

Put  dough  in  a warm  place 
for  30  minutes.  Look  for  a surprise. 

Beat  dough  25  times. 

Put  in  greased  loaf  pan. 

Put  pan  in  a warm  place  for  40  minutes. 
There  will  be  another  surprise. 

Put  in  oven  (375°). 

Bake  for  45  to  50  minutes  until  brown. 
Remove  from  pans.  Let  cool. 


■ What  was  the  surprise? 

■ Do  you  know  what  caused  the  surprise? 

■ Why  do  we  put  yeast  in  bread? 


It  takes  many  people  to  help  us 
get  the  clothes  we  need. 

In  this  part  of  the  book  the  Second  Grade 
will  learn  about  some  of  these  people 
in  Greenwood. 

They  will  learn  how  thread  is  made 
from  many  different  things. 

They  will  learn  how  shirts  are  made 
in  a factory. 

They  will  learn  how  clothes 
were  made  a long  time  ago. 


■ As  you  read  these  stories, 
think  about  these  things: 

■ Think  about  the  different  kinds 
of  clothes  you  need. 

■ Think  about  the  people  in  your  city 
or  town  who  help  you  get 

these  clothes. 

■ Think  about  the  different  kinds 
of  stores  that  sell  clothes. 

■ Think  about  the  places  where  the  stores 
get  the  clothes  they  sell. 


New  Clothes  for  Henry 


cetM 


It  was  Saturday.  Henry  and  his  mother 
stood  on  a busy  corner  in  Greenwood. 

They  were  waiting  to  cross  the  street. 

They  were  going  to  Mr.  Newman’s  store. 

The  traffic  light  changed 
and  they  crossed  the  street  safely. 

Mr.  Newman’s  store  had  clothes 
for  men  and  boys.  It  was  a busy  place 
on  Saturday  morning. 

'Good  morning,”  called  Mr.  Newman. 

"I  will  help  you  soon. 


Henry  and  his  mother  looked 
at  many  things.  Henry  found  the  coats. 

"May  I try  them  on?”  he  asked. 

"Yes,  you  may,”  said  Mr.  Newman. 

"Do  you  see  one  you  like?” 

"I  like  that  brown  one,”  said  Henry. 

"I  think  it  will  be  a good  fit,” 
said  Mr.  Newman.  "Let’s  try  it  on.” 

It  was  a good  fit.  Henry  and  his 
mother  liked  it. 

"How  much  does  it  cost?”  asked  Henry. 

"This  coat  is  twenty  dollars,” 
said  Mr.  Newman. 

"That’s  a lot  of  money,”  said  Henry. 


"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Newman.  "This  is 
a good  wool  coat.  It  takes  a lot  of  money 
to  make  a coat  like  this. 

Many  people  worked  on  this  coat. 

They  must  be  paid  for  their  work.” 

"Oh,”  said  Henry.  "The  money  we  pay 
for  this  coat  will  pay  everyone 
who  worked  on  it.” 

"Yes,”  laughed  Mr.  Newman.  "You  must 
pay  everyone  who  helps  you  get  a 
fine  coat  like  this.” 

Henry  and  his  mother  told  Mr.  Newman 
they  would  take  the  coat. 
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"Henry  needs  some  shirts,  too,” 
said  Henry’s  mother. 

"We  have  some  shirts  you  will  like,” 
said  Mr.  Newman.  "They  were  made 
at  the  new  shirt  factory  in  Greenwood.” 

Henry  and  his  mother  bought  two  shirts. 

Mr.  Newman  put  the  new  clothes 
in  a box.  "Thank  you,”  he  said. 

"I  hope  you  will  like  wearing 
your  new  coat  and  shirts.” 

"I  know  I will,”  said  Henry. 

"Good-by.” 
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These  people  helped  with  Henry’s  coat. 


People  who  made  the  coat 
from  the  cloth  were  paid 
for  their  work. 


The  men  who  took  care 
of  the  sheep  were  given 
money  for  the  wool. 

People  who  made 
the  wool  cloth  were  paid 
for  their  work. 


Men  who  drove 
these  trucks  were  paid 
for  their  work. 


People  who  sell 
the  coats  are  paid 
for  their  work. 


■ Can  you  think  of  all  the  people 
who  helped  with  your  shoes? 
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Clothes  Are  Made  from  Many  Things 


Henry  showed  Miss  Gay  his  new  shirt. 
"'It  is  made  of  nylon  and  cotton/’  he  said. 
"It  doesn’t  have  to  be  ironed 
because  it  has  nylon  in  it.” 

"Did  your  mother  make  your  shirt?” 
asked  Miss  Gay. 

"No,  we  bought  it  downtown 
at  Mr.  Newman’s  store,”  said  Henry. 

"He  said  it  was  made  in  Greenwood 
at  the  new  shirt  factory.” 

"I  would  like  to  see  how  they  make 
shirts,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "We  can  visit 
the  factory.  Would  you  like  that?” 
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"I  would,”  said  Henry. 


"I  have  a new  coat,  too,”  said  Henry. 
"It  is  made  of  wool.  Wool  comes 
from  sheep.” 

"I  have  a silk  dress,”  said  Kate. 

"How  do  we  get  silk?” 

"A  silkworm  makes  the  thread,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "Men  take  the  silk  thread 
and  make  cloth.” 


'"Henry’s  shirt  is  made  of  nylon  and  cotton. 

I want  to  know  about  nylon  and  cotton,” 
said  Sue. 

"I  can  tell  you  about  cotton,” 
said  Bob. 

"My  grandfather  is  a farmer.  He  has 
a cotton  farm.  He  has  big  fields 
of  cotton  on  his  farm.” 

"Cotton  is  a plant  that  grows 
where  there  are  long  warm  summers,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"Yes,”  said  Bob.  "It  was  very  hot 
when  I visited  my  grandfather  last  summer. 

He  showed  me  the  cotton  plants.  I saw 
green  buds  growing  on  the  plants. 

These  are  called  cotton  bolls. 

The  bolls  grew  bigger  and  bigger 
during  the  summer. 

When  the  bolls  burst  open,  the  fields 
looked  like  they  were  covered  with  snow. 

Then  the  cotton  is  ready  to  be  picked.” 
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Men  pick  the  cotton 


The  cotton  goes 
to  a mill  to  be  made 
into  thread  and  cloth. 


The  cotton  goes  to  a place 
where  machines  take  the  seeds 
out  of  the  cotton. 
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"Where  does  nylon  come  from?” 
asked  Sue. 

"Nylon  does  not  come  from  plants 
and  animals,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "It  is 
made  by  men.  It  is  called  man-made. 

Nylon  is  made  from  such  things 
as  coal,  oil,  air,  and  water. 

Men  put  these  things  together 
and  heat  them.  Something  brand  new 
is  madee 

This  is  pushed  through  small  holes. 
As  it  comes  through  the  holes,  it  dries 
and  makes  strong  nylon  thread. 

These  threads  are  used  to  make  cloth 
just  like  all  other  threads. 

Sometimes  nylon  thread  is  mixed 
with  another  kind  of  thread.  Henry’s 
shirt  is  made  of  nylon  thread 
and  cotton  thread.  My  sweater  is  made 
of  nylon  thread  and  wool  thread.” 
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■ What  kind  of  cloth  are  your  clothes 
made  from? 

■ How  many  different  kinds  of  cloth 
are  there  in  your  classroom  today? 
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A Visit  to  the  Shirt  Factory 


Miss  Gay  and  the  children  planned 
their  trip  to  the  shirt  factory.  They 
thought  of  things  they  wanted  to  know. 

They  asked  Sally’s  mother  to  go 
with  them. 

At  last  the  day  came.  They  all  got 
on  the  bus  and  away  they  went. 

At  the  factory,  they  were  met 
by  the  foreman.  He  was  going  to  show 
them  the  factory. 


"He  will  cut  that  into  shirts,” 
said  the  foreman. 


"I’ll  bet  he  has  big  scissors,” 
said  Sam. 

"Watch  him,”  said  the  foreman.  "He 
doesn’t  use  scissors.  He  uses 
an  electric  cutter.” 

"How  does  he  know  where  to  cut?” 
asked  Kate. 

"He  puts  chalk  marks  on  the  cloth,” 
said  the  foreman. 

"He  must  be  very  careful,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
"One  wrong  cut  and  a lot  of  cloth 
would  be  spoiled.” 
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"Here  are  the  people  who  sew 
the  shirts,”  said  the  foreman. 


"How  big  the  sewing  machines  are,” 
said  Sue. 

"We  must  have  big  ones,” 
said  the  foreman. 

"Each  worker  sews  a different  part 
of  the  shirt.” 

"Why  doesn’t  one  worker  sew 
the  whole  shirt?”  asked  Henry. 

"This  way  is  faster,”  said  the  foreman. 
"That  machine  sews  on  the  buttons.” 

"There  are  machines  for  everything,” 
said  John. 
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The  foreman  took  them  to  another  room. 
People  were  putting  the  shirts  into  boxes. 

"We  can  see  that  it  takes  many  people 
to  make  a shirt,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"I  didn’t  know  they  made  so  many  shirts 
at  one  time,”  said  Henry. 

"By  making  many  shirts  at  one  time, 
they  can  sell  the  shirts  for  less  money,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"Without  machines,  it  would  take 
one  person  a long  time  to  make  a shirt. 
Then  we  would  have  to  pay  more  money 
for  it.” 
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'Thank  you  for  showing  us  the  way 
you  make  shirts,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Yes,  thank  you,”  said  the  Second  Grade. 

On  the  way  back  to  school,  Miss  Gay 
told  the  Second  Grade  about  making 
clothes  long  ago. 

"A  long  time  ago  people  did  not  have 
machines.  They  had  to  make  their  clothes 
by  hand.  They  had  to  make  the  cloth 
for  their  shirts  and  dresses.” 


■ Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  make  a shirt 
or  dress? 

■ Tell  how  they  made  it. 

■ How  is  this  different  from  the  way 
Henry’s  shirt  was  made? 
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Clothes  Long  Ago 


Hope  and  Will  had  come  to  live  in 
the  big  woods  three  years  ago.  There 
were  no  other  families  near  them. 

Father  had  cut  down  trees  and  made 
a warm  log  house. 

Mother  had  taught  Hope  and  Will  how 
to  read  and  write. 


Soon  other  families  moved  into  the 
big  woods.  Then  they  had  neighbors. 
Soon  there  were  enough  children  to  build 


The  men  and  boys  cut  the  logs  to  build 
the  school.  The  women  and  girls  cooked 
food  for  them  to  eat  while  they  worked. 

With  everyone  working  together, 
it  did  not  take  long  to  build 
the  new  log  schoolhouse. 

When  the  new  teacher  arrived,  everyone 
would  be  at  the  school  to  meet  him. 

There  was  going  to  be  a picnic. 

It  would  be  fun. 
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Hope  and  Will  were  busy  getting  ready 
for  school. 

Will  was  making  a fur  hat. 

Hope  was  working  to  finish  the  cloth 
for  her  new  dress. 

Last  spring  Father  and  Will  had  cut 
the  wool  from  the  sheep. 

Mother  and  Hope  had  washed  and  cleaned 
the  wool. 

Then  they  combed  the  wool  to  make  it 
straight.  This  is  called  carding. 


A spinning  wheel  was  used  to  make 
the  thread.  Hope  could  spin 
good  strong  thread.  She  knew  just  how 
to  twist  the  wool  as  the  wheel  turned. 


When  she  had  enough  thread,  she  began 
to  make  the  cloth  for  her  dress. 

She  sat  at  the  loom  and  wove 
the  threads  back  and  forth. 

It  took  a long  time  to  weave  enough 
cloth  for  a dress. 
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One  day  Hope  said  to  her  mother, 

"I  think  I will  finish  the  cloth  today. 

Can  we  dye  it  tomorrow?” 

"Yes,”  said  her  mother.  "Do  you  have 
the  nuts  we  will  need  to  make  the  dye?” 

"Will  and  I picked  a bag  full,” 
said  Hope. 

The  next  afternoon,  Hope  and  her  mother 
made  the  dye  from  the  nuts. 

They  put  the  cloth  in  the  hot  dye. 

When  the  cloth  was  a beautiful  yellow, 
they  took  it  out  to  dry. 

Then  her  mother  began  to  make 
the  new  dress. 
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All  this  time,  Will  had  been  working 
on  his  fur  hat. 

He  caught  a raccoon  in  a trap 
in  the  woods.  His  father  showed  him 
how  to  remove  the  skin  and  dry  it. 

The  skin  was  very  hard 
when  it  was  dry.  To  make  the  skin  soft, 
Will  rubbed  and  worked  it  with  his  hands. 
He  did  this  for  a very  long  time. 

When  it  was  very  soft,  his  father 
helped  him  make  a beautiful  hat. 


■ What  machines  did  Hope  use 
in  making  the  cloth? 

■ Why  did  it  take  Will  a long  time 
to  make  his  hat? 

■ Can  you  find  another  story 
about  making  cloth  long  ago? 
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A New  Hat  and  a New  Dress 


The  new  dress  and  hat  were  ready 
in  time  for  the  picnic.  How  fine 
everyone  looked. 

Everyone  was  happy  as  they  set  out 
for  the  new  schoolhouse. 

Mother  had  cooked  many  good  things 
to  take  to  the  picnic.  She  carried 
them  in  a big  basket. 

It  was  not  a long  walk.  This  would  be 
the  way  Hope  and  Will  would  go 
to  school. 


At  the  schoolhouse,  Hope  and  Will 
found  the  other  children. 

What  fun  they  had  playing  with  everyone. 
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how  the  new  schoolteacher  would  look. 
Would  he  be  tall?  Would  he  be  short? 
Would  he  be  — 

Just  then,  the  new  schoolteacher 
walked  through  the  trees.  He  was  tall. 
He  was  smiling. 

"Hello,”  everyone  called. 

Will  knew  he  would  like 
the  new  teacher.  He  was  wearing  a hat 
just  like  the  one  Will  had  made. 


■ Would  you  like  to  have  lived  long  ago 
with  Hope  and  Will?  Why? 

■ Can  you  tell  a story  about 
this  long  ago  time? 


no 


People  Who  Work 


Many  people  help  us  have 
a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

They  work  to  put  out  fires. 

They  work  to  keep  us  safe. 

They  work  to  keep  our  streets 
and  parks  clean. 

In  this  part  of  the  book, 
the  Second  Grade  will  learn 
about  these  people  in  Greenwood. 

These  people  work  for  Greenwood. 

They  will  learn  how  these  people 
are  paid  by  Greenwood. 


■ As  you  read  these  stories, 
think  about  these  things: 

■ Think  about  the  people  in  your  city 
or  town  who  work  to  make  it 

a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

■ Think  about  why  you  need  these  people. 

■ Think  about  how  these  people  are  paid 
for  their  work. 


Firemen  Visit  School 


One  morning  Miss  Gay  told 
the  Second  Grade  that  the  firemen 
were  coming  to  visit  the  school. 

"Will  they  bring  a fire  truck?” 
asked  Sam. 

"Yes,  they  will,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"We  don’t  have  a fire  here,”  said  Kate. 
"Why  are  they  coming?” 

"They  want  to  talk  to  us  about  fires,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "They  want  to  talk 
about  ways  to  prevent  fires.  They  want 
our  help,  too.” 
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Everyone  went  out  to  see  the  firemen 
and  the  fire  truck.  They  looked 
at  everything. 

They  saw  the  fire  hats  and  coats 
the  firemen  wear. 

They  saw  the  red  lights 
and  the  big  bell  on  the  fire  engine. 

They  saw  the  long  fire  hose. 

Some  of  the  children  sat 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  engine. 

Some  stood  on  the  sides 
where  the  firemen  stand. 


"Do  you  live  at  the  fire  station?” 

Tom  asked  one  of  the  firemen. 

"We  live  at  the  fire  station  part 
of  the  time,”  he  said.  "Some  firemen 
must  be  there  all  of  the  time. 

We  take  turns  living  there. 

We  live  there  for  a day  and  a night. 
When  we  go  home,  other  firemen 
stay  in  our  place.” 

"What  do  you  do  when  there  isn’t 
a fire?”  asked  Kate. 

"We  keep  the  fire  engines 
and  fire  fighting  tools  repaired,”  he  said. 
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"Do  you  slide  down  a pole 
when  there  is  a fire?”  asked  Henry. 

"Yes,”  said  one  of  the  firemen.  "We 
sleep  upstairs  at  the  fire  station. 

We  put  our  clothes  and  boots  near 
our  bed  ready  to  put  on.  When  there  is 
a fire,  we  must  hurry.  We  dress 
and  slide  down  the  pole  very  quickly.” 

"How  do  you  know  where  the  fire  is?” 
asked  Sue. 

"Sometimes  people  telephone  and  tell 
us  where  the  fire  is,”  said  the  fireman. 

"Sometimes  the  fire  alarm  bell  rings 
and  the  fire  alarm  machine 
shows  a number.  This  number  tells  us 
where  the  fire  is.” 


"Do  all  of  the  firemen  ride  to  the  fire 
on  this  truck?”  asked  Sam. 

"Not  always,”  answered  one  of  the 
firemen.  "If  the  fire  is  small,  we  send 
this  truck.  If  the  fire  is  big, 
we  send  the  hook  and  ladder  truck,  too.” 

"This  truck  is  a pumper  truck,” 
said  another  fireman.  "We  carry  water 
in  this  truck  for  small  fires. 

For  big  fires,  we  get  water 
from  a fire  hydrant. 

The  hook  and  ladder  truck  has  long 
ladders.  We  can  use  the  ladders 
to  fight  fires  in  big  buildings.” 


■ Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page. 

■ Can  you  name  the  different  kinds 
of  fire  trucks? 

■ How  do  the  firemen  help  to  save  people? 

■ How  do  the  police  help  the  firemen 
when  there  is  a big  fire? 
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Helping  the  Firemen 


"There  are  cars  that  go  to  the  fires,” 
said  a fireman. 

"The  fire  chief  has  a red  car,” 
said  Sam.  "He  always  goes  to  the  fires.” 

"That's  right,”  said  the  fireman. 

"There  is  another  red  car  that  goes 
to  the  fires  in  Greenwood. 

This  car  carries  men 
from  fire  insurance  companies.” 

"Why  do  they  go  to  fires?”  asked  Kate. 

"They  go  to  find  out  what  started 
the  fires,”  said  the  fireman. 

"Why  do  they  want  to  know  that?” 
asked  Sam. 

"Fire  insurance  companies  pay  for  the 
buildings  that  catch  on  fire,” 
said  the  fireman.  "They  want  to  be  sure 
that  people  are  careful  about  fires.” 
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''People  who  own  big  buildings  and  houses 
buy  fire  insurance,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"They  pay  a little  money  each  year 
for  fire  insurance. 

If  a building  burns  down, 
the  insurance  company  will  pay 
for  a new  building.  People 
who  do  not  have 
fire  insurance  must  pay  for  their 
own  new  building. 

Many,  many  people  buy  fire  insurance,” 
added  Miss  Gay.  "Only  a few  people 
have  fires.  This  is  why 
the  insurance  company  has  enough  money 
to  pay  for  new  buildings  and  houses.” 
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"We  want  to  tell  people  in  Greenwood 
how  to  be  careful  about  fires,” 
said  a fireman.  "We  need  your  help. 

We  want  some  pictures  that  show  people 
how  to  be  careful  about  fires. 

We  are  going  to  put  these  pictures 
in  stores  and  in  schools. 

We  are  asking  many  boys  and  girls 
to  help  because  we  need  many  pictures. 
Would  you  help  us?” 

"Yes,  we  will,”  said  the  children. 

"I  know  you  can  think  of  many  things 
to  tell  the  people,”  said  the  fireman. 

Then  the  firemen  said,  "Good-by,” 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 


about  the  pictures  they  would  make 
for  the  firemen. 

They  thought  of  many  pictures 
that  would  tell  people  how  to  be  careful 
about  fires. 

Then  everyone  went  to  work 
to  make  a picture. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  pictures  they  made. 


Put  out  picnic  fires 
with  sand  or  water. 
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Do  not  stand  too  near  a fire. 
Your  clothes  will  burn. 


■ Can  you  think  of  other  pictures 
you  would  draw? 

■ Can  you  think  of  things  you  could  do 
every  day  to  prevent  fires? 
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Putting  Out  Fires  Long  Ag 


of  putting  out  fires. 

People  carried  water  by  hand 
from  the  well  to  the  fire. 

In  some  places  today  men 
put  out  fires  this  way. 

Do  you  know  why? 
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The  first  fire  trucks  were  small. 


Then  bigger  fire  trucks  were  built. 

They  used  steam  to  pump  the  water. 

They  were  faster  than  the  hand  pumps. 


After  this,  large  trucks  were  built. 
They  did  not  need  horses  to  pull  them. 
They  went  very  fast. 
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A New  Fire  Truck  for  Greenwood 


New  Fire  Truck 
for  Greenwood 

Mayor  Says  No  New  Taxes 
Needed  toPayforFireTruck. 

A new  Kook  and  ladder  truck  will  be 
bought  for  Greenwood.  The  Mayor  and 
Council  voted  last  nigkt  to  buy  a new  fire  truck 
The  truck  will  be  ready  next  summer. 

One  morning  Miss  Gay  brought  something 
for  the  Second  Grade.  She  found  it 
in  the  Greenwood  newspaper. 

It  told  about  a new  fire  truck 
for  Greenwood.  She  showed  it 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 
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"Do  you  need  a lot  of  money  to  buy 
a fire  truck?”  asked  Tom. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "It  takes 
as  much  money  as  you  would  need 
to  buy  ten  cars.” 

"That’s  a lot  of  money,”  said  Tom. 

"Do  you  know  where  Greenwood  gets 
the  money  to  pay  for  things  we  need?” 
asked  Miss  Gay. 

"I  think  our  mothers  and  fathers 
help  pay  for  things  in  Greenwood,” 
said  Kate. 
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TAX  MONEY  PAYS  FOR 
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Schools  and  Teachers 


"They  do,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "They  pay 
taxes.  All  the  people  in  Greenwood  pay 
taxes  on  their  homes  and  their  stores. 
They  pay  this  money  to  Greenwood. 
Greenwood  will  use  the  money 
to  buy  the  fire  truck. 

The  taxes  are  also  used  to  pay 
the  firemen  and  other  people  who  work 
for  Greenwood.” 

■ Can  you  think  of  other  things  that 
taxes  pay  for? 
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Police  Help  Make  Greenwood  Safe 


"Policemen  work  for  Greenwood,” 
said  Henry. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "Policemen  do 
many  things  for  the  people  of  Greenwood.” 

"I  know  some  of  the  things  they  do,” 
said  Kate. 

"Policemen  help  us  cross  the  street. 
Policemen  keep  the  cars  from  speeding.” 
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■ Can  you  tell  what  these  policemen 
are  doing? 

■ Can  you  think  of  any  other  things 
a policeman  does? 
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"I  want  to  be  a policeman 
when  I grow  up,”  said  Henry. 

"You  will  go  to  police  school 
to  learn  to  be  a policeman,”  said  Miss  Gay. 


"Policemen  must  learn 

They  must  learn 
all  the  laws  in  Greenwood. 


They  must  learn  to  use 
and  take  care  of  guns. 


They  must  learn  how 
to  help  people  who  are  hurt. 

They  must  learn  how 
to  direct  traffic. 
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Teachers  for  Greenwood 


"Miss  Gay,  do  you  work  for  Greenwood?’ 
asked  Kate. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "Teachers 
in  the  public  schools  work  for  Greenwood. 

Money  from  taxes  is  used  to  pay 
public  school  teachers.” 

"Did  you  go  to  school  to  learn 
to  be  a teacher?”  asked  Tom. 

'Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "I  went 
to  school  for  many  years.  There  were 
many  things  I had  to  learn  in  school.” 
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■ Can  you  tell  what  Miss  Gay  is  learning? 
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"Teachers  work  to  help  children  learn,” 


■ Who  are  these  people? 

■ How  do  they  help  us  learn? 

■ Does  money  from  taxes  pay 
all  of  these  people? 
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People  Who  Keep  Greenwood  Clean 


"There  are  people  who  work  to  keep 
Greenwood  beautiful  and  clean,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"Garbage  men  help  to  keep 
Greenwood  clean,”  said  Sue.  "They  take 
the  garbage  from  our  house. 

We  put  our  garbage 

in  a big  covered  can.  The  garbage  men  put 
the  garbage  in  their  truck. 

Then  they  take  it  away.” 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "They  take 


■ Can  you  find  out  where  they  take  it? 
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"The  men  who  work  on  the  streets 
help  us,”  said  Tom.  "They  fixed  a hole 
in  our  street  yesterday.” 

"It  takes  many  men  to  keep 
our  streets  fixed,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"They  keep  the  streets  clean  too,” 
said  Sally.  "Sometimes  they  wash 
the  streets  with  a big  water  truck. 

I was  splashed  once.” 

"In  winter  they  also  help  us,” 
said  Henry.  "They  plow  the  snow 
off  the  streets.  I like  to  watch 
them  push  the  snow  to  the  side 
of  the  street.” 
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■ How  are  the  streets 
in  your  town  cleaned? 

■ Why  should  we  keep  the  streets  clean? 

■ How  can  you  help  to  keep 
your  streets  clean? 
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'There  are  men  who  keep  the  parks 
clean  and  beautiful,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
"They  cut  the  grass  and  plant  flowers. 
These  men  work  for  Greenwood.” 

"I  go  to  the  park  near  my  house,” 
said  Kate.  "There  are  places  to  play. 
Sometimes  I walk  around  and  just  look 
at  the  flowers.” 

"Sometimes  I help  the  men  pick  up 
paper  in  the  park,”  said  Sam.  "People 
throw  it  all  over  the  ground.  It  makes 
the  park  look  bad.” 

"That  is  one  thing  everyone  can  do 
to  help  keep  our  parks  beautiful,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "We  can  put  paper 
in  the  baskets  that  are  in  the  park.” 
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in  your  city  or  town? 

■ How  can  you  make  your  park 
a better  place  for  your  neighbors? 
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Laws  for  Greenwood 


'"When  people  live  together 
in  a city  or  town,  they  need  rules 
to  help  them  live  a better  life,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"Rules  like  we  have  in  a game?” 
asked  Henry. 

"In  a way,”  laughed  Miss  Gay. 
"You  need  rules  to  tell  you  how 
to  play  a game. 

In  Greenwood,  we  have  rules 
to  help  us  live  together.  If  everyone 
follows  these  rules,  then  everyone 
in  Greenwood  is  happy. 

We  call  these  rules  laws.” 

"I  know  a law,”  said  Henry.  "We 
must  not  drive  our  cars  too  fast.” 

"Let’s  think  of  other  laws  we  have 
in  Greenwood,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
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Do  not  park  in  front 


Ride  bicycles  carefully 
in  the  street. 


i 1 

Put  your  garbage 
in  covered  cans. 

■ Why  do  you  think  Greenwood  needs 
these  laws? 

■ Can  you  think  of  other  laws  you  have 
in  your  city  or  town? 
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"Who  makes  the  laws  for  Greenwood?’’ 
asked  Sam. 

"The  mayor  and  councilmen  make 
the  laws,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"They  take  care  of  the  tax  money 
people  pay  to  Greenwood.  They  buy 
the  things  we  need. 

They  pay  the  people  who  work 
for  Greenwood. 

They  do  many  things  to  help 
all  of  us  who  live  here. 

The  mayor  and  councilmen  work 
for  Greenwood,  too.” 
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"Your  mothers  and  fathers  choose 
these  people. 

All  grown  people  in  Greenwood  vote. 
They  vote  to  choose  the  people  they  want 
to  make  the  laws. 

People  vote  for  the  mayor  and 
councilmen.” 


■ Do  you  have  a mayor  in  your  city 
or  town? 

■ Who  makes  the  laws  for  your  city 
or  town? 
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Who  Works  for  Greenwood? 


The  Second  Grade  has  learned  about  people 
who  work  for  Greenwood. 

Money  from  taxes  is  used  to  pay 
these  people  for  their  work. 

Other  people  help  their  neighbors 
in  Greenwood.  They  are  not  paid 
with  tax  money. 


■ Can  you  tell  who  works  for 

your  city  or  town  and  who  does  not? 

■ How  are  these  people  paid 
for  their  work? 

■ Can  you  think  of  other  people 
who  help  you  in  your  city  or  town? 
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Many  people  work  to  help  us  have 
good  homes  and  schools  and  stores. 

In  this  part  of  the  book, 
the  Second  Grade  will  meet 
some  of  these  people  in  Greenwood. 

They  will  learn  about  the  people 
who  plan  and  put  up  buildings. 

They  will  learn  how  electricity 
and  water  get  to  the  buildings 
in  Greenwood. 


■ As  you  read  these  stories, 
think  about  these  things: 

■ Think  about  the  people  in  your  city 

or  town  who  plan  and  put  up  buildings. 

■ Think  about  why  these  people 
are  important  to  you. 

■ Think  about  how  water  and  electricity 
get  to  your  home. 
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New  Schoolrooms 


School  Needs  Space 

Six  New  Rooms  Needed 

The  Grade  School  has  become 
too  full.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
six  new  rooms.  People  will  vote 
to  decide  if  they  will  be  built. 


"Look  what  I found  in  the  newspaper,” 
said  Sam.  "It’s  about  our  school.” 

"Daddy  says  we  need  more  rooms,” 
said  Kate. 

"Yes,  we  do,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Every  room  is  full  of  children  and  some 
have  too  many.” 

"Will  we  have  the  new  rooms  soon?” 
asked  Sam. 
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"The  people  who  live  here 
must  vote  first,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Maybe  people  will  not  vote  Yes.” 

"But  why  not?”  asked  Sam. 

"Taxes  will  go  up  a little,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "Everyone  will  have 
to  pay  more  tax  money.” 

"But  we  really  need  them,”  said  Kate. 

"Not  everyone  will  think  so,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"How  can  we  tell  people  how  much 
we  need  the  new  rooms?”  asked  Sam. 

"There  will  be  more  stories 
about  our  rooms  in  the  newspapers,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"They  will  tell  how  much  we  need 
the  new  rooms. 

They  will  tell  how  much  more  taxes 
the  people  will  have  to  pay. 

Then  each  person  will  vote  the  way 
he  thinks  is  best.” 
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Miss  Gay  told  the  Second  Grade 
to  watch  and  see  what  the  newspapers 
said  about  the  new  rooms. 

"You  will  find  many  other  things  ■ ' 

I 7 : jf  'f 

in  the  newspapers,  too,”  she  said. 

"They  have  news  about  other  towns 
and  countries. 

They  tell  us  about  things 

stores  have  to  sell.”  , ^ , 

"Mother  bought  me  a new  dress 
because  we  read  about  a sale,”  said  Sue. 

"We  read  about  the  weather  and  I like 
to  read  the  funny  page,”  said  Kate. 


* Can  you  think  of  other  things 

you  will  find  in  a newspaper? 
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"Many  people  work  to  make 


a newspaper  for  us  each  day,”  said  Miss  Gay. 


This  man  talks  to  people 
to  find  out  things  to  write. 
He  is  called  a reporter. 


The  reporter  then 
writes  the  story. 
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This  man  sets  the  type 
for  the  newspaper.  He 
is  called  the  typesetter. 


This  man  helps 
to  print  the  newspaper. 
He  is  called  a pressman 


This  boy  sells 

the  newspapers  to  people. 

He  is  called  a newsboy. 
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"There  are  other  ways  people  can  hear 
about  our  new  rooms,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"We  can  hear  news  over  the  radio 
and  television,”  said  Henry. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"As  the  day  to  vote  comes  closer, 
people  will  telephone  to  tell  others 
to  be  sure  to  vote. 

Some  people  will  write  letters 
to  their  neighbors  about  the  new  rooms. 
Some  letters  will  say,  Vote  Yes. 

Other  letters  will  say,  Vote  No. 

We  will  not  know  if  there  will  be 
new  rooms  until  everyone  votes.” 


■ Bring  something  to  school 
which  you  found  in  a newspaper. 

■ Tell  the  class  some  news  you  heard 
on  the  radio  or  television. 
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Planning  the  New  Schoolrooms 


"Miss  Gay,  the  people  voted  Yes,” 
said  Kate.  "We  are  going  to  have  the 
new  schoolrooms.” 

"We  can  watch  them  work,”  said  Sam. 
"They  are  going  to  start  right  away.” 

A few  days  later,  Tom  came  running 
into  school.  "There’s  a bulldozer 
outside,”  he  said.  "I  saw  it. 

It  is  just  like  the  one  Ben  and  I 
drove  last  summer.  May  we  watch  it?” 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "First  let’s 
do  our  room  jobs.  Then  we  can  go.” 


"Look  at  that  bulldozer,”  said  Tom. 

"It  can  really  push  the  dirt. 

See  those  stakes,  they  tell  the  driver 
how  far  to  dig  with  his  bulldozer.” 

"Who  tells  them  where  to  put 
the  stakes?”  asked  Sally. 

"I  can  answer  that,”  said  a man  nearby. 
"My  friend  and  I heard  you  ask 
about  the  stakes.” 

"Do  you  know  about  them?”  asked  Sally. 
"Yes,”  said  the  man.  "My  plans  for 
the  new  rooms  tell  where  the  stakes  go. 

I am  the  architect 

for  the  new  schoolrooms.” 
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"I  drew  a set  of  plans. 
They  are  called  blueprints. 
Here  is  the  blueprint 
for  the  new  schoolrooms.” 


"How  does  the  blueprint  tell 
where  the  stakes  go?”  asked  Sam. 

"The  blueprint  tells  how  big 
the  rooms  will  be,”  said  the  architect. 
"The  workmen  look  at  the  blueprint 
and  mark  the  corners  of  the  rooms 
with  the  stakes. 

The  blueprint  is  like  a map. 

It  shows  the  workmen  where  to  build 
the  rooms.  It  shows  where  the  doors 
and  windows  will  be.” 
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An  architect  makes  a blueprint 
for  everything  that  is  built. 

There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  architects. 


■ An  architect’s  job  is  very  important. 

■ Why  must  he  be  very  careful 
in  planning  a building? 

■ Can  you  make  a blueprint  of  something 
you  would  like  to  build? 
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"Here  come  two  big  trucks,”  said  Sam. 
"Is  all  that  lumber  for  the  new  rooms?” 

"Yes,  it  is,”  said  the  architect. 

"Come  with  me.  I will  take  you 
to  the  contractor.  He  buys  the  lumber 
and  other  things  for  the  building.” 

"Hello,”  said  the  contractor. 

"What  can  I do  for  you?” 

"Do  you  know  about  those  trucks?” 
asked  Sam. 

"Yes,  I do,”  said  the  contractor. 

"Those  trucks  are  from  the  lumberyard 
in  Greenwood.  That  is  where  I buy 
my  lumber.” 


Building  the  New  Schoolroom" 
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"I  visited  a big  forest  last  summer,” 
said  Sally.  "We  saw  men  cutting  trees 
for  lumber.” 


■ Can  you  tell  the  story  of  lumber? 
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"What  else  will  you  buy 
for  the  new  rooms?”  asked  Henry. 

"We  will  need  bricks,” 
said  the  contractor.  "I  get  bricks 
at  a brickyard.  Bricks  are  made 
from  sand,  clay,  and  water.” 


The  sand,  clay,  and  water 
are  mixed  in  big  machines. 


The  bricks  are  baked 
in  an  oven  called  a kiln. 


There  are  different  colors 
and  kinds  of  bricks.” 
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"We  buy  concrete,  too,” 
said  the  contractor.  "Soon  a big  truck 
will  bring  concrete  that  is  ready 
for  us  to  use.” 

"I  have  seen  a truck  like  that,” 
said  Kate.  "It  has  a big  round  top. 
The  top  goes  round  and  round.” 

"It  mixes  the  concrete  while  it  is 
on  the  way  to  us,”  said  the  contractor. 
"This  will  save  us  time  in  building 
the  new  rooms.” 
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The  Second  Grade  watched  the  building 
every  day.  One  day  they  saw  tall  steel 
beams  go  up  in  the  air.  The  steel 
will  make  the  walls  and  roof  strong. 

Sam  stopped  to  talk 
to  the  contractor.  He  told  Sam 
that  he  bought  the  steel  beams 
from  a steel  mill. 

The  steel  beams  came  by  train 
to  Greenwood. 
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The  Second  Grade  liked  to  watch  the  men 
at  work.  They  learned  what  each  man  did 
to  help  build  the  new  rooms. 


Can  you  tell  what  these  men  did 
to  build  the  new  rooms? 
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Electricity  for  the  New  Schoolrooms 


"Where  will  the  electricity  for 
the  new  rooms  come  from?”  asked  Sam. 

"It  will  come  from  the  electric 
power  plant  down  near  the  river,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "All  the  electricity 
for  Greenwood  is  made  there. 

We  can  visit  the  power  plant. 
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You  will  see  how  the  electric  power 
is  made.” 


When  they  arrived  at  the  power  plant, 
a man  came  to  meet  them. 

His  name  was  Mr.  Henry. 

"Hello,”  he  said.  "Would  you  like 
to  see  our  plant?” 

"Yes,  we  want  to  see  how  you  make 
electricity  here,”  said  Sam. 

"Come  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Henry. 

"These  machines  make  the  electricity. 
They  are  called  generators.  We  need 
three  of  these  machines  to  make 
enough  electricity  for  Greenwood.” 
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"Inside  the  generator  are  magnets,” 
said  Mr.  Henry.  "There  are  magnets 
on  the  sides.  There  is 
a big  wheel  in  the  middle. 

The  big  wheel  turns  very  fast. 

As  it  turns,  the  magnets  make  electricity.” 

"What  makes  it  go  so  fast?” 
asked  Sam. 

"Steam  makes  it  turn  fast,” 
answered  Mr.  Henry.  "Steam  is  strong 
and  can  push  very  hard  and  fast. 

We  have  big  fires  that  heat  water 
to  make  the  steam  for  us.” 

"We  make  steam  at  our  house 
when  we  heat  water,”  said  Sue. 

"We  make  steam  the  same  way,” 
said  Mr.  Henry.  "Our  fire  is  a big  one 
to  make  enough  steam.” 
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The  wheel  turns 
between  the  maqnets 
to  make  electricity. 


3.The  steam  makes 
the  wheel  turn. 


2.The  water  becomes  steam 


1.  Fire  heats  the  water 
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"Come  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Henry.  "I 
will  show  you  where  the  electricity  goes 
from  these  machines.” 

Outside  the  power  plant,  Mr.  Henry 
showed  them  the  wires  that  carry 
the  electricity. 

"These  big  wires  carry  the  electricity 
to  Greenwood,”  he  said. 

"I  would  like  to  work  up  high  like 
those  men,”  said  Sam. 

"Those  men  have  to  be  very  careful,” 
said  Mr.  Henry.  "The  electricity  in 
the  wires  is  very  powerful.  They  wear 
heavy  gloves  and  are  careful 
when  they  work.” 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Henry,” 
said  Miss  Gay.  "We  have  learned 
something  new  today.” 

"Thank  you,”  said  the  Second  Grade 
as  they  got  on  the  bus. 
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This  is  how  electricity  gets 

from  the  power  plant  to  Greenwood.  ^ 
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Power  to  Make  Electricity 


The  Second  Grade  talked 
about  their  visit  to  the  power  plant. 

They  wanted  to  see  how  steam  can  push 
a wheel.  Miss  Gay  helped  them  to  see 
how  strong  steam  is. 

They  made  a small  wheel 
like  the  big  wheel  that  turns  the  generator. 

They  held  the  small  wheel 
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■ What  do  you  think  happened? 

■ Can  you  tell  why? 


"Power  plants  do  not  always  use  steam 
to  make  electricity,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"What  do  they  use?”  asked  Kate. 

"They  use  water  from  a river  or  lake,” 
said  Miss  Gay. 

"I  saw  a big  dam  out  West,”  said  Sally. 
"My  father  said  dams  hold  back  the  water 
until  it  is  needed  to  make  electricity.” 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "When  the  water 
is  needed,  it  falls  from  a high  dam. 

When  water  falls  from  a high  dam, 
it  is  very  strong. 

It  makes  the  wheels  go  very  fast.” 
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WATER 


GENERATOR 


■ This  is  how  water  is  used  to  make 
electricity. 
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When  Sue  came  to  school  the  next  day 
she  said,  "My  father  showed  me 
the  electric  meter  at  our  house.” 

"Do  you  know  why  you  have  an 
electric  meter?”  asked  Miss  Gay. 

"Yes,”  said  Sue.  "It  tells  how  much 
electricity  we  use.  We  have  to  pay 
for  the  electricity  we  use.” 

"I  watched  the  man  from  the  electric 
company,”  said  Sam. 

"He  comes  and  reads  our  meter.  Then 
the  company  sends  my  father  a card 
telling  how  much  he  must  pay.” 


a fair  way  to  charge  people 
for  electricity,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Some  families  use  more  electricity 
than  others. 

Everyone  pays  for  the  electricity 
he  uses. 

We  all  have  many  things  that  are 
run  by  electricity,”  said  Miss  Gay. 

"Electricity  is  something  we  all  use 
every  day.” 
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Count  all  the  things  in  your  home 
that  are  run  by  electricity. 


■ Many  people  help  us  get  electricity. 

■ Can  you  tell  what  these  people  do 
to  help  you? 
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Water  for  the  New  Schoolrooms 


Sam  and  Kate  saw  Miss  Gay  walking 
to  school. 

"Hi,”  they  called  as  they  crossed 
the  street. 

"Good  morning,”  said  Miss  Gay.  "This 
is  such  a beautiful  morning. 

I am  enjoying  my  walk.” 

"We  are  too,”  said  Kate. 

"Look  at  the  new  machine  in  front 
of  the  school,”  called  Sam.  "I  wonder 
what  it  is  doing  there.” 

"Let’s  walk  faster  and  we  can  find 
out,”  said  Kate. 


Tom,  Henry,  and  Sue  were  already 
watching  the  big  machine. 

"'What  are  they  doing  with  the  machine?” 
asked  Sam. 

'They  are  digging  so  they  can  put  down 
water  pipes,”  answered  Tom. 

"These  pipes  are 

for  the  new  schoolrooms,”  said  Sue. 

"Where  will  the  water  come  from?” 
asked  Sam. 

"I  know,”  said  Tom.  "The  man  said 
there  was  a big  pipe  under  the  street. 
This  pipe  will  take  the  water  from 
the  big  pipe  to  the  schoolrooms.” 
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"My  father  works  where  they  pump 
the  water  for  Greenwood,”  said  Henry. 

"What  does  your  father  do  there?” 
asked  Miss  Gay. 

"He  helps  to  make  the  water  clean,” 
said  Henry. 

"How  does  he  clean  the  water?” 
asked  Sam. 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Henry. 

"Do  you  think  your  father  would  come 
to  school  and  tell  us  about  our  water 
in  Greenwood?”  asked  Miss  Gay. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Henry.  "I  know 
he  would  like  to.” 
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Henry’s  father  came  to  visit 
the  Second  Grade. 

"This  is  Mr.  Hill,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
"You  may  ask  him  some  of  the  things 
you  wanted  to  know  about  water.” 

"Where  does  our  water  come  from?” 
asked  Bob. 

"How  do  you  clean  it?”  asked  Sue. 

"The  water  for  Greenwood  comes 
from  under  the  ground,”  said  Mr.  Hill. 
"We  dig  deep  holes  in  the  ground  to 
reach  water.  They  are  called  wells.” 
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"Then  we  put  big  pumps  over  the  wells,” 
said  Mr.  Hill.  "These  pumps  are  very  large 
and  are  run  by  electricity. 

When  the  pump  pulls  the  water  up, 
we  send  it  in  big  pipes  to  a building 
that  is  nearby. 

In  this  building  we  make  the  water 
clean  and  pure.  The  water  goes  through 
sand  to  make  it  clean.  Then  we  add 
something  to  help  make  the  water  pure. 

Then  the  water  is  pumped  into  a 
high  water  tank.  It  stays  there 
until  people  use  it.” 
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WATER  TANK 


PUMP 


CLEANING  WATER 


PUMP 


A-WELL 


"The  water  goes  from  the  tank  to  the 
homes  and  buildings  of  Greenwood. 
Because  this  tank  is  high,  the  water  goes 
very  fast.” 


"Thank  you  for  coming,”  said  Miss  Gay. 
"You  have  helped  us  very  much.” 

"I  was  very  glad  to  come,”  said  Mr.  Hill. 
"Thank  you  and  good-by,” 
said  the  Second  Grade. 


■ Why  do  you  think  sand  is  used  to  help 
clean  the  water  for  Greenwood? 

■ Why  is  water  put  into  a high  tank 
when  it  is  ready  for  people  to  use? 
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Other  People  Who  Help  Water  Get  to  You 


There  are  men  who  lay 
pipes  in  the  ground 
to  new  houses. 


There  are  men  who  help 
to  bring  the  water  inside 
the  new  houses. 


This  man  comes  to  your  house 
to  see  how  much  water 
you  have  used.  Who  pays 
for  your  water? 


■ How  does  your  town  get  water? 

■ Can  you  think  of  other  ways  people 
get  water? 
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People  long  ago  had  different  ways 
of  getting  water. 


■ Can  you  tell  how  these  different  people 
got  water? 
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The  Second  Grade  has  learned  ' 'll. 
many  things  about  their  neighbors 
in  Greenwood. 

They  have  learned  that  their  neighbors 
are  the  people  who  live  near  them. 

They  know  that  neighbors  do  things 
for  each  other.  They  help  each  other 
get  the  things  they  need  every  day. 

They  know  that  people  who  do  not  live 
near  them  also  help  them. 


Which  of  these  people  are  neighbors 
to  the  Second  Grade? 
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■ Can  you  remember  what  these  people  do 
to  help  their  neighbors  in  Greenwood? 
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You  have  been  learning 
about  your  own  city  or  town. 

Tell  about  the  different  places 
to  buy  food  in  your  city  or  town. 

Where  do  the  people  in  your  city 
or  town  get  their  clothes? 

Are  there  any  factories? 

What  do  they  make? 

Are  there  any  farms?  What  is  raised 
on  them? 

How  do  things  from  far  away  get 
to  your  city  or  town? 

What  people  protect 
you  and  your  neighbors? 

What  people  help  you 
and  your  neighbors  learn? 

What  people  make  your  city  or  town 
clean  and  beautiful? 

What  can  you  do  to  help  these  people? 

Who  makes  the  laws  in  your  city  or  town? 

Which  laws  do  you  think  are  best? 
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What  new  buildings  are 
in  your  city  or  town?  Did  you  watch 
them  being  built?  How  were  they  built? 
Where  did  the  builders  get  the  lumber 
and  other  things  for  the  buildings? 

Where  does  your  city  or  town 
get  electricity?  Do  you  know 
how  it  is  made? 

Where  does  your  water  come  from? 
Where  is  the  water  tank 
for  your  city  or  town? 

Tell  all  the  ways  you  and  your  neighbors 
get  the  news.  How  many  newspapers 
are  there  in  your  city  or  town?  Do  you 
know  the  people  who  deliver  the  newspapers 
in  your  neighborhood? 

Do  you  know  how  your  city  or  town 
looked  many  years  ago?  Can  you  find 
pictures  that  show  you? 

Do  you  think  your  city  or  town 
will  look  different  next  year?  Why? 
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Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  readability  of 
this  text.  Sentences  are  not  complicated  and  are  arranged 
so  that  ideas  are  easily  followed. 

Word  selection  has  been  geared  to  the  reading  level  of 
the  second  grade  reader.  Special  terms  and  phrases  for  con- 
veying the  social  studies  ideas  have  been  used.  These  are 
listed  below  by  the  pages  on  which  they  first  occur.  Teachers 
may  wish  to  introduce  these  words  to  the  children  before 
they  meet  them  in  the  text. 
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6 waiting 

7 ranch 

8 map 

9 airplane 
traveled 

10  decided 

11  ropes 
pointed 
hours 

12  airport 
apart 

13  

14  

15  roundup 
cattle 
brand 
mark 
Bar  Z 
calves 

16  

17  

18  Supplies 

19  different 

20  New  York  City 
thirteen 

21  station 
taxi 

policeman 

22  subway 

23  ridden 

24  model 

Statue  of  Liberty 

25  neighborhood 

26  bulldozer 
lemonade 

27  

28  roared 

29  


Page  Word  or  Term 

30  house  trailer 
bedrooms 
bathroom 
kitchen 

31  Grand  Canyon 
desert 

32  mountain 
fire  tower 
forest  ranger 

33  careful 
prevent 

34  trailer  park 

35  library 
rocket 

36  airplane  hangars 
control  tower 
pilot 

37  

38  

39  

40  Greenwood 

41  apartment  houses 
together 

42  

43  

44  

45  

46  

47  supermarket 
storerooms 

48  principal 

49  downstairs 

50  unload 
slide 
groceries 

51  upstairs 
main  floor 
machine 


Page  Word  or  Term 

52  refrigerators 

53  frozen 

54  ax 

55  fruits 
vegetables 
fresh 

56  butchers 
tools 

57  produce 

58  California 
Florida 

59  

60  leaves 
lettuce 
wrapped 

61  chocolate 
piece 

62  cacao  tree 
countries 
pods 

cacao  beans 
equator 

63  

64  knife 

65  ocean 

66  factory 
ovens 
melts 
liquid 

cocoa  butter 

67  sugar 

68  

69  juice 

70  

71  

72  bakery 

73  bakers 

74  
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Page  Word  or  Term  Page  Word  or  Term  Page  Word  or  Term 


75  wheat 
seeds 

76  four  mills 

77  dough 
yeast 

78  loaves 

79  

80  

81  hungry 

82  

83  

84  shortening 
minutes 
greased 
loaf 

85  

86  thread 
shirts 

87  

88  

89  wool 

90  

91  sheep 

92  nylon 
cotton 
iron 

93  silk 

94  cotton  bolls 

95  

96  man-made 
coal 
sweater 

97  

98  foreman 

99  scissors 
chalk 

100  sewing  machines 
buttons 

101  

102 

103  

104  logs 
schoolhouse 

105  fur  hat 
combed 
carding 

106  spinning  wheel 
twist 

loom 

wove 

weave 

107  dye 

108  raccoon  trap 
skin 
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rubbed 

110 

schoolteacher 

111 

— 

112 

— 

113 

fire  truck 

114 

firemen 
engine 
fire  station 

115 

repaired 

116 

fire  alarm 

117 

— 

118 

hook  and 

119 

ladder  truck 
pumper  truck 

120 

fire  chief 

121 

fire  insurance 
companies 
fire  insurance 

122 

— 

123 

— 

124 

matches 

125 

— 

126 

wells 

127 

— 

128 

newspaper 

129 

— 

130 

taxes 

131 

speeding 

132 

— 

133 

police  school 

134 

laws 

traffic 

public  schools 

135 

— 

136 

— 

137 

garbage 

138 

— 

139 

— 

140 

— 

141 

— 

142 

rules 

143 

laws 

144 

mayor 

145 

councilmen 

vote 

146 

— 

147 

— 

148 

electricity 

149 

— 

150 

— 

151  weather 

152  reporter 

153  typesetter 
pressman 
newsboy 

154  television 
letters 
radio 

155  schoolrooms 

156  stakes 
architect 
plans 

157  blueprints 

158  

159  contractor 
lumber  yard 

160  

161  bricks 
brickyard 

162  concrete 

163  steel  beams 
steel  mill 

164  

165  electricity 
electric  power 
plant 

166  

167  generators 

168  magnets 
steam 

169  

170  wires 
powerful 

171  

172  wheel 

173  dam 

174  

175  electric  meter 
electric  company 

176  charge 

177  

178  

179  pipes 

180  

181 

182  pure 

183  

184  

185  

186  

187  

188  

189 
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